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THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 


Christ built His Church upon a Rock and promised that it would stand 
unchanged till the end of time. Never, therefore, would His Church compro- 
mise its essential structure or alter His teachings. 


The members of this Church, however, are men whose civilization and 
society and problems change with successive generations. The resulting para- 
dox of an unchanging Church in a changing world highlights the important 
role of the world’s greatest teaching authority established by Christ in His 
Church for all time. With divine assistance the Vicar of Christ and the Bishops 
throughout the world continually explain and interpret the import and applica- 
tion of Christ’s immutable teachings for each succeeding age. They encourage 
further study and research not only into the riches of divine revelation but also 
into the fields of the modern physical and social sciences in order to provide 
each generation with a Christian sense of the meaning and uses of its civiliza- 
tion. 


In the twentieth century the Church finds herself in the center of tremen- 
dous technological and scientific developments and in the midst of a social and 
economic upheaval. With her share of divine wisdom she evaluates the good 
and evil of the atomic age in the light of the timeless principles of Christ and 
acts accordingly. The articles in this issue of THEOLOGY DIGEST reflect 
the constructive attitude with which the Church faces problems of the day. 


The Christian world is focusing its attention more and more on the unity 
which the true Church of Christ demands. Serious endeavors among Protes- 
tants to gather all Christians into the unity of Christ’s Body were brought to 
the fore recently at the Assembly in Evanston. In the past few years the Catho- 
lic view of ecumenism has been given greater clarification and is interestingly 
unfolded in the first two articles of this issue. 


The second group of articles reveals the endeavor of the Church through 
her theologians to deepen her understanding of the teachings of Christ. Modern 
conceptions of Jesus Christ have been examined, the role of the Mother of our 
Redeemer has been investigated more thoroughly, syntheses of spiritual theol- 
ogy have been developed, more explicit guidance has been given for the study 
of the Sacred Scriptures, the impact of the great teacher Augustine on Catholic 
thought has been analyzed. 


Ever since Adam’s sin, man has had to suffer hardship and fatigue in 
working to feed and clothe himself and his family. The second Adam, at a 
carpenter’s bench in Nazareth, gifted work with a divine significance which 
must be rediscovered today within the complicated situation of the modern 
workingman. The Christian concept of work, the proper relation between jus- 
tice and charity, and the corresponding need for vocational grouping in the pro- 
fessions and industry are extremely important factors in the redemption of 
human society today. These matters are treated in a final series of articles. 


This issue of THEOLOGY DIGEST helps us to appreciate the Catholic 
Church of the twentieth century as the Church which the Son of God founded, 
one Mystical Body with Him as its Head. 
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The Union of Christians 


Charles Boyer, S.J. 


The recent assembly of the World Council of Churches at Evanston, 
Illinois, focused the free world’s attention on the Ecumenical Movement. In 
this article Fr. Boyer gives the Catholic point of view and the Catiolic solu- 
tion to the problem of unity, together with some of the obstacles and some 
originally appeared in the Revue de 
50-62, under the title “Comment peut 


recent signs of progress. The article 
Université d’Ottawa, 23(1053:1), pp. 
se realiser la réunion des chrétiens.” 


Through the centuries there have 
been a number of attempts at recon- 
ciliation of the Christian churches, 
but for the most part non-Catholic 
Christians of both East and West 
have not felt ill at ease either on 
account of their separation from us or 
the increasing number of their de- 
nominations and sects. 


However, with this century has 
come a change. Protestant mission- 
aries of various denominations meet- 
ing at Edinburgh in 1910 had proof 
that their divisions were hindering 
their work for souls. They found 
that the greatest obstacle to the con- 
version of pagan peoples was the 
division and disputes that existed 
among Christians, and so they sought 
some grounds for common action. 
Charles Brent, an Episcopalian bishop 
present at the meeting, saw no rea- 
son to limit the search for unity to 
missionaries; and in that same year 
he worked out a plan of Christian 
unity whereby all denominations 
would be represented at a universal 
conference of Christians to consult on 
a plan for Christian unity. 


At first the ideas of Bishop Brent 
shocked the entire Protestant world, 
but little by little the ecumenical idea 
took hold. And by 1937, when he con- 
ceived the idea of uniting his own 
“Faith and Hierarchy” movement 
with the “Life and Action” move- 
ment of Bishop Soderblom, he laid 


the groundwork of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. Even before the war, 
committees had prepared the first 
common assembly. In 1948, when 
delegates of a hundred and fifty 
denominations, Anglicans, Lutherans, 
Reformed, and Protestants of all con- 
fessions, met at Amsterdam, the 
World Council was officially born. 


The Amsterdam meeting was more 
a beginning than a climax of the 
ecumenical movement. It was uni- 
versal in desire rather than in fact, 
inasmuch as the four hundred mil- 
lion Roman Catholics and the Orien- 
tals who followed the Patriarch of 
Moscow were not represented. How- 
ever it was the greatest meeting of 
its kind ever to be held, and it was 
extremely important. 


Catholicism and Ecumenism - 


Though the Roman Catholic 
Church has sometimes allowed ob- 
servers to attend various ecumenical 
conferences, she did not allow any to 
participate in the Amsterdam meet- 
ing. She has never sent and cannot 
send delegates strictly speaking, nor 
can she consider herself to be one of 
the denominations united to treat of 
faith. The Catholic Church is not op- 
posed to the ecuménical movement, 
but she cannot accept the fundamental 
principles of the ecumenical confer- 
ences, namely, that the Church of 
Christ no longer exists, or that it is 
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to be found in a grouping of various 
and contradictory confessions that 
sometimes have in common little 
more than the single belief in the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, which is itself 
understood in various ways. 


For this reason a Catholic must 
choose his words with care when he 
speaks of the problems of unity. He 
cannot say, for example, that he 
works for unity and nothing else, be- 
cause that would lead to a misinter- 
pretation of Catholic principles. The 
only unity that the Roman Church 
can desire is that which Christ de- 
manded of His Church and which 
consists in this, that all the members 
profess the same faith, obey the same 
head, and receive the same _ sacra- 
ments. This unity exists in the Church 
which Catholics recognize as the 
Church of Christ. And charity urges 
all Catholics to communicate this 
unity to all men. 


Obstacles to Unity 


It is the common desire for and 
effort toward unity that gives hope of 
future agreement. But division is 
deep, and differences are a real ob- 
stacle. In the East, eight centuries 
of separation have made the original 
break wider. There are some differ- 
ences in dogma and many differences 
in practice. It seems, however, that 
these obstacles can be surmounted by 
going back to the unity that existed 
before the schism. The crucial point 
is the schism itself—the refusal to 
recognize the supremacy of the Pope. 


If we look to the West, we see 
that differences, essential at the be- 
ginning of Protestantism, have been 
multiplied by the creation of an ever 
greater number of denominations. 
Even in the Church of England there 
are so many and such varied opinions 
on fundamental doctrines that union 
seems far away. The same divergence 
is to be found in other great divisions 
of Protestantism, and especially in 
the numerous autonomous groups 


that have recently sprung up in 
America. 


Christ’s Prayer 


This division of Christians which 
has taken place throughout the course 
of history is manifestly contrary to 
the intention of Christ. In the sub- 
lime prayer which He pronounced 
after the institution of the Eucharist, 
Jesus said to the Father: 


Holy Father, keep in thy name 
those whom thou hast given me, 
that they may be one even as 
we ... yet not for these only do 
I pray, but for those also who 
through their word are to be- 
lieve in me, that all may be one, 
even as thou, Father, in me and 
I in thee; that they also may be 
one in us, that the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me 
(John 17 :11,20,21). 


Unity then is an effect of the di- 
vine power, while divisions, disputes, 
and hatreds are the natural outcome 
of human activity left to itself. It is 
only while looking for God through 
Christ, the unique Mediator, that men 
are one; and their union is the reason 
why Jesus was sent. This lack of 
unity shackles those who profess dif- 
fering creeds and still try to preach 
Christianity to a pagan world. If 
Christians only formed a block, soon 
the whole world would be Christian. 
But how far the world actually is 
from Christianity can be seen in a 
recent set of statistics issued by the 
United Nations. In a world popula- 
tion of over two billion, there are: 

420 million Catholics 

202 million Protestants 

161 million Orthodox 

296 million Mohammedans 

680 million Pagans. 

Even in Christian countries the 
lack of unity on such matters as secu- 
larism, divorce, and birth control 
weakens our efforts to stop the re- 
newal of paganism and prevents 
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Christians from extending the reign 
of Christ. 


In mission lands the evils of di- 
vision are even more obvious. And 
so, without closing our eyes to the 
difficulties of union, we must have the 
faith to see that Christian accord is 
possible. In the East, where the true 
priesthood is preserved, where the 
sacraments are recognized, and where 
the love for the Mother of God is 
deep and moving, we can hope that 
the temporary union achieved at the 
Councils of Lyons and Florence will 
someday be realized in a permanent 
way. One big obstacle has been re- 
moved. The separated churches of 
the East no longer lean upon the civil 
governments which favored separa- 
tion, but have to contend with a 
regime hostile to all religion. 


In the West, Protestantism is too 
divided to come to us at one time; 
but it is possible that, with the slow 
growth of mutual understanding, in- 
dividual members from communions 
closer to us will ask to be received in 
ever-increasing numbers. The impulse 
once given, the movement toward 
Rome will take on a new acceleration. 
In a world which has become in- 
different or hostile, Christians who 
believe in the divinity of Christ are 
drawn by their faith in Christ to unite. 


The Catholic Solution 


Today the problem brought to the 
forefront of every Christian consci- 
ence is: how can the unity which 
Christ prayed for and from which, 
in the course of centuries, so many 
Christians have been separated, how 
can that unity be re-established. In 
other words, how can the ecumenical 
movement, which was born from a 
desire of unity and which ought to 
take as its ideal the unity implied in 
the prayer of Christ, how can this 
movement attain its ideal? A Catho- 
lic will not hesitate to say that it is 
only by the entrance of non-Catholic 
Christians into the bosom of the Ro- 


man Church that the unity of Chris- 
tians is possible. 

Protestants ought not to exclude 
a priori the possibility of this solu- 
tion. Perhaps none of their denomina- 
tions regards itself as infallible or as 
the one true Church. In that case the 
members are free to examine the 
claims of the Roman Church. As 
Spencer Jones has told them, “The 
Roman Church cannot change. We 
can change. And so let us change.” 


The Eastern churches believe that 
the Church of Christ actually exists, 
that it is one, and that people must 
enter that church. When they study 
the history of the Eastern churches, 
they will find their greatest doctors 
professing the same doctrines which 
Photius and Caerularius condemned 
as innovations of the West. They will 
see that the reasons for schism do not 
exist, and that union with Rome will 
not destroy the Eastern churches but 
complete and perfect them. 


Catholic Intransigence 


If the Church of Rome should re- 
nounce the primacy of her head, she 
would condemn herself. To destroy 
completely the principle of infallibility 
would destroy her most solemn de- 
crees. That she cannot do. It is then 
with full certitude that we can say: 
Either Christian unity will be realized 
by the union of non-Catholic Chris- 
tians with the Church of Rome, or 
it will not be realized at all. 


The unity which Christ willed for 
His Church and which He continues 
to will cannot be impossible. Our 
separated brethren believe, as we do, 
that He who prayed for the unity of 
His Church knows all and can do 
all. If He wished His Church to be 
one, and if His Church can be one 
only while identifying itself with the 
Roman Catholic Church, then it is in 
and through that same Roman Catho- 
lic' Church that He wishes all those 
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who believe in Him to work out their 
salvation. 

One sometimes reads in ecumenical 
writings that the Catholic Church, by 
the intransigence with which she pro- 
claims herself to be the only true 
Church, is an obstacle to Christian 
unity. Surely if this attitude came 
from pride and conceit, she would add 
new difficulties to the ecumenical 
movement. But when we realize the 
true nature of the Church, we will see 
that Rome is a help towards ecu- 
menism. For if no present-day Church 
were the one true Church of Christ, 
we would have to say that either 
Christ’s Church no longer exists or 
that it is made up of the combination 
of different Christian confessions. But 
if it no longer exists, what means 
have we of resurrecting it? And if it 
consists in the diversity of creeds 
and difference of opinion on essential 
dogmatic points, what reason is there 
to suppress divisions and work for 
union? 

The Roman Church has not been 
able to perish, nor has it been able 
to hold opposing dogmas. It has al- 
ways professed the unity that Christ 
wished for His Church. Without 
such intransigence Christian unity 
would be nothing more than a dream. 


Prospects of Reconciliation 


Certainly we must guard against 
excessive optimism. The work for 
Christian unity is arduous, delicate, 
and of long duration. But on the 
other hand, we must avoid a depress- 
ing pessimism; for already there are 
signs of reconciliation. 

In America the individual conver- 
sions in the past ten years have 
reached a million. In England the 
Oxford Movement still persists, and 
Anglo-Catholics have gone to such 
extremes in their Catholicity that one 
is tempted to ask why they do not 
ask for admission in the Church of 
Rome. In India the union of Angli- 
cans with Protestants, and in Great 
Britain the intercommunion of Angli- 


cans with other denominations has 
instilled in the Anglo-Catholics a 
great desire for union; but at the 
same time this protestantizing action 
has made the Church of England 
unbearable for them. 


Sweden has seen the birth of a 
ritualistic movement which restores, 
despite the anathemas of Luther, the 
celebration of Mass, understood as a 
sacrifice. In 1950 a group of Dutch 
Calvinist pastors issued a declaration 
in which they: maintained the neces- 
sity of tradition and of an apostolic 
ordination for the administration of 
the sacraments. And a Swiss pastor 
has introduced monastic life and the 
religious vows into Calvinism. Ger- 
man Lutheranism has been enriched 
by a liturgical life that has as its 
center the altar. The Lutheran theolo- 
gian Asmussen has written a book on 
the Blessed Virgin which closely ap- 
proaches Catholic doctrine; and he 
founded at Darmstadt a convent of 
nuns who have taken the name 
“Sisters of Mary.” 


One Fold and One Shepherd 


All these facts demonstrate that 
the prayers and efforts of many for 
union do not remain without effect. 
But the move toward union will be 
slow ; there are mountains of prejudice 
to dispel, there is much theological 
work to do, there is a new climate to 
create and conserve, there are also 
wills to transform and perfect. But 
more powerful than all these difficul- 
ties is the prayer of Christ for the 
unity of His faithful, and the prayer 
that all Christians together offer for 
Christian unity. When each gives all 
that he is able to give to this great 
work, his prayer, his time, his money, 
then the time which the prophecy of 
Christ foretells will be hastened : “And 
other sheep I have that are not of this 
fold. Them also I must bring, and 
they shall hear my voice, and there 
shall be one fold and one shepherd” 
(John 10:16). 





VLADIMIR SOLOVIEV 
and the UNIVERSAL CHURCH 


Henri de Visscher 


This is a very interesting attempt to locate the intellectual climate of the 
thought of Soloviev, one of the great theologians of the modern Russian Orth- 
odox Church, and to analyze and summarize his theology. He was engrossed 
with the concept of the unity of the Church to the point of arguing strenuously 
for reunion with Rome. He seems to have seen no doctrinal differences of 
note, and no doubt died in union with the Catholic Church. Another interest- 
ing aspect of his thought is his subordination of the state to the Church, to a 
degree that the author terms a theocracy. The article appeared in the Nouvelle 
Revue Théologique, 75(January, 1953), pp. 33-47, under the title “Vladimir 


Soloviev et l Eglise universelle.”’ 


When Vladimir Soloviev was born 
in 1853 intellectual Russia was con- 
centrating on the problem of history. 
What was Russia, it was anxiously 
asked. What was God’s design for it? 


What was its place in the drama of 
universal history? 


Two schools may be distinguished : 
the Slavophiles who taught that 
Russia must remain aloof and banish 
all importation from the West; the 
Occidentalists who held that the 
future of Russia lay in adopting and 
making better use of the developments 
of a brilliant but decadent western civ- 
ilization. 

Warmly attached to autocracy 
and Orthodoxy, deeply influenced by 
German Romantic thinkers, the Slav- 
ophiles were proud of their country, 
to which they assigned a great Mes- 
sianic role. However, their sense of 
the universal human community saved 
them from nationalism. 


Liberalism and Nihilism 

French culture and the philosophy 
of rationalism guided the Occidental- 
ists. They saw the future of their 
country in the abandonment of its ori- 
ental traditions and the adoption of 
the science of the West. The Church 
was to be tolerated merely as an insti- 


tution to foster popular morality. The 
fundamental opposition, therefore, 
was religious ; the Slavophiles felt that 
only Orthodoxy could supply the bal- 
anced spiritual forces without which 
civilization cannot stand. The Occi- 
dentalists were devoted to the laicized 
state. 

In the years around 1860 a third 
movement arose. Casting aside ideal- 
ism, some bold thinkers looked to de- 
terminism and socialism for the 
reform of the world. This militant 
positivism was Nihilism. 

Slavophile, Occidentalist, Nihilist, 
all reflect the Russian paradox, pride 
and shame in the face of the West. All 
were dominated by the search for the 
Russian destiny, a complete picture of 
the universe, and a means to trans- 
form it for the better. 


Early Formation 

The son of a famous historian, Sol- 
oviev underwent the influence of a 
moderate and religious Slavophilism 
during his childhood. As a youth he 
lost his faith but recovered it through 
the reading of Spinoza. He also stud- 
ied the German Romantic philoso- 
phers, Mill, Comte, and the Slavo- 
philes. At the age of 21 he presented 
his dissertation in which he contrasted 
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the Western ideal of rational knowl- 
edge and the Eastern penchant for 
mystical intuition. The true philos- 
ophy must combine these scientific 
and religious aspirations. 

This early work, with its theme of 
“integral knowledge” not merely by 
means of the reason but by means of 
the whole living being, clearly places 
Soloviev in the Slavophile camp. 
True, his bitter campaign against the 
Chauvinism of the newer members of 
the school led him to condemn the 
Slavophile concept in later years, but 
his own belief in the religious 
mission of Russia made him the true 
heir of all that was best in the great 
masters of the school. 

In 1875 Soloviev studied in western 
Europe. He was already possessed of 
the primary intuition that governed 
his life : the unity of God, the Unitotal 
Being through whom all exists. An ex- 
istence in isolation is error and sin. 
Thus division and pride are the ene- 
mies of the Christian community, the 
Kingdom of God on earth. Under the 
form of Light and Beauty identified 
with Divine Wisdom the mystical phi- 
losoper foresaw the slow reintegration 
of the divided universe into the new 
heaven and the new earth. This would 
coincide with the incarnation of 
Wisdom. 


The Whole Church 


When he returned to Russia he won 
the friendship of Dostoievski who con- 
vinced him of the insufficiency of 
purely intellectual activity for accom- 
plishing reintegration. He turned to 
a more concrete idea of the role of the 
Church and Russia in the work of re- 
integration. His dream of a free the- 
ocracy and the union of churches was 
heralded in many publications reiter- 
ating the call to reunion with a view 
to common action. 

In The Three Forces (1877) Solo- 
viev pictures Russia as the ideal mean 
between oriental absolutism that 
denies man to exalt God and occi- 
dental libertinarianism that exalts 


man at the expense of God. Her des- 
tiny is in realizing more perfectly the 
religious synthesis of the divine and 
human. 

In the Critique of Abstract Princi- 
ples (1877-1880), working from the 
concept of the Unitotal, Soloviev de- 
nounces what he regards as the Cath- 
olic misconception of the fundamental 
principle of the Church: the unity of 
the divine and the plurality of the 
human in one being. Catholicism is 
represented as deemphasizing the 
human principle and emphasizing the 
divine until a one-sided theocracy has 
developed. The favorite Roman for- 
mula, “‘a free Church in a free state,” 
must be rejected, for the spiritual 
power is supreme. In the true theoc- 
racy the temporal (i.e., the economic 
and political orders) must submit 
freely to the spiritual. 

The Lectures on Godmanhood 
(1877-1881) criticize both the Occi- 
dent and the Orient. The Catholic 
Church is charged with succumbing to 
the temptation to use force on the non- 
believer; Protestantism has sinned 
through pride and rationalism; So- 
cialism through materialism. The ori- 
ental Church has kept the divine truth, 
but it has failed to construct a Chris- 
tian civilization. Thus, the Orient and 
the Occident are complementary. 
They need one another to construct 
the Body of Christ, the total human- 
ity, the Church universal. 


Doubts on Orthodoxy 

A turning point came in 1881 with 
the assassination of Alexander II. 
When pardon was refused to the mur- 
derers, Soloviev’s faith in the princi- 
ple of Christian monarchy was shaken. 
In his eyes the official Church had de- 
ceived him by its apathy, servility, and 
disunity. From 1881 he became a 
sharp critic of Orthodoxy, but Rome 
was still condemned for putting the 
pope in place of Christ. 

He saw a fundamental cause of the 
weakness of Orthodoxy in the Raskol, 
the schism of the Old Believers 
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brought on by 17th century liturgical 
reforms. Consideration of this schism 
led Soloviev to review the problem of 
disunited Christianity. 


The first condition for reunion, so 
he thought, was to recognize the fun- 
damental unity of the Church and 
affirm that the two Churches are but 
complementary aspects of the univer- 
sal Church with its authority centered 
at Rome. Truth demands the union of 
Churches, for each great section of the 
Christian world possesses the same 
faith, orders and sacraments. Beneath 
appearances they are truly one. Chris- 
tian action also calls for union. Dis- 
united the Church cannot exercise its 
due influence on life. A triple need, 
of universality, of unity, of action, 
based on the concept of unitotality 
and reintegration, led Soloviev to seek 
at Rome what he found wanting in the 
Russian Church. From now on for 
him the great Christian task was the 
union of the Churches, the decisive 


step toward the incarnation of 
Wisdom. 


To justify his position theologically 
he took up the problem of Catholic 
“heresies” and showed they did not 
exist. As for “new” dogmas, these 
were nothing but the growth of a 
living Church. The measure of truth 
is not mere antiquity, but internal con- 
sistency with the first truth, Christ 
God and Man. Nor is Rome schis- 
matic, for from what authority is it 
divided? By the same token, neither 
is Orthodoxy heretical nor schismatic. 
The separation of the Churches stems 
not from religious causes but from 
human politics. 


Temporal and Eternal 

To understand Soloviev’s ecclesiol- 
ogy we must never lose sight of his 
fundamental Platonism. The Church 
has two aspects: the celestial Church, 
eternal humanity united to the Logos ; 
the terrestial Church, the Church in 
time, fallen humanity. The purpose of 
time is to build eternity, to reunite and 


transform the fallen world in the 
image of the celestial universe. Solo- 
viev, following the Greek Fathers, 
considers humanity as an organic 
whole. The divine person of the 
Word, he says, does not admit the 
limitations of an individual body; 
human nature is His body. It is this 
through eternity in the union of 
Wisdom and the Logos. It becomes 
this in the world in as far as, renounc- 
ing egoism, it accepts the divine- 
human principle. Hence a cosmic idea 
of salvation. 


Philosopher, poet, mystic, Solo- 
viev wished also to be a man of action. 
He considered himself called to be the 
prophet of God in the unity of whom 
all multiplicity finds achievement and 
rest. He wished to restore to Chris- 
tianity the power it had lost through 
disunion. The great need is to reject 
egoism, to free Orthodoxy from its 
restrictions, and to show forth the 
unity of Christ’s Church, a unity as 
indestructible as that of God. For the 
quarrels of men cannot destroy the 
work of God. 


With this object in view he pro- 
jected three volumes on The History 
and Future of Theocracy. The first 
volume would treat of the philosophy 
of the history of the Chosen People. 
After a study of the principal preju- 
dices against Rome, sections were to 
be devoted to the various stages of the 
Old Testament theocracy. The con- 
clusion is that the priestly, royal, and 
prophetic powers united in Christ are 
differentiated in the Church (priests, 
Christian kings, prophets ). 

The second volume would take up 
the philosophy of the history of the 
Church. The underlying idea is that 
of the true integral life. As formerly 
he attacked the concept of true knowl- 
edge through abstraction alone, now 
he casts aside the idea of life as a 
meaningless succession of generations 
destroying one another. The Church 
is an organism with a true life based 
on respect for past, present, and 
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future, the perfect synthesis of the 
first two. 
Free Theocracy 

Soloviev’s concept of theocracy may 
be clarified by the following scheme. 
Father—past—priesthood (divine 
principle )—the Pope—the Church as 
the Temple of Christ ; Son—present 
—royalty (human principle) — the 
Orthodox emperor — the Church as 
Body of Christ; Spirit — future — 
prophecy (divine-and-human princi- 
ple)—the free community to come— 
the Church as Bride of Christ. 

In the free theocracy the human, 
royal principle (represented by Or- 
thodoxy) must submit to the divine 
principle, the priesthood, the supreme 
pontiff as universal father. Thus will 
be overcome the antinomy of the past 
and present, of absolute authority and 
inert multitude, of power and tradi- 
tion, of East and West in the free and 
fraternal unity of the Church uni- 
versal. 

All this includes many ideas of the 
Slavophiles : integral life, a great role 
for imperial Russia, liberty and love 
in the future Church, cosmic salva- 
tion ; but the emphasis on the unity of 
authority could not but meet disap- 
proval from the Orthodox. In 1886 
Soloviev left Russia so as to publish 
his work free from censorship. At 
Zagreb Bishop Strossmayer received 
him enthusiastically, and for some 
months his hopes for reunion were 
high. However, nothing materialized 
and Soloviev returned to Russia 
where he met hostility and the ex- 
pected refusal of permission to pub- 
lish. To save something he suppressed 
all reference to the primacy of Peter. 


Rebukes 

By this time Soloviev’s Catholic 
sympathies and his happy confidence, 
though not his profound convictions, 
had undergone a crisis. From the 
Catholic side he had been reproached 
for his bold doctrine of Divine 
Wisdom, his concept of reunion, and 
the overly important place he gave to 


the oriental Church. Further, he was 
reproached for the ardor of his po- 
lemic against the encroachments of 
the secular power and the servility of 
the Russian hierarchy, a polemic 
judged disadvantageous to reunion. 
Finally, his hestitations in joining the 
Catholic Church caused regret. 

In Russia he was more suspect than 
ever and was even openly accused of 
abandoning the faith of his baptism 
and joining Rome. In 1891, he was 
refused the sacraments of the Rus- 
sian Church. Misunderstood, discour- 
aged, he turned to the liberals, for in 
spite of doctrinal differences their hu- 
manitarian and universalist tendencies 
seemed most apt for the end he pur- 
sued. 

Renouncing his “external projects,” 
he devoted himself anew to the philo- 
sophic work of his youth, though he 
continued the struggle for religious 
toleration. His ideas on the universal 
Church remained unchanged ; only his 


-dream of theocracy and reunion faded. 


On February 18, 1896, he confessed 
and took communion at the hands of 
an Oriental-rite Catholic priest and 
signed the profession of faith of the 
Council of Trent. In this his defend- 
ers see his complete adhesion to the 
Roman Church. 

In July, 1900, while gravely ill, he 
called for an Orthodox priest. He was 
said to have recognized his doctrinal 
error and repented. A few days later 
he died after receiving communion. 
The inconsistency between this and 
his action of 1896 disappears if we con- 
sider his conduct in the light of his 
psychology and his doctrine of the uni- 
versal Church. 


Unity of His Life 

Why did he refuse to take commu- 
nion from the Catholic priest who was 
easily available? On the other hand, 
on his deathbed Soloviev need not 
have refused the help of an Orthodox 
priest. He had remained deeply at- 
tached to the faith of his people and to 
his Church. To his mind he had never 
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renounced Orthodoxy. Persuaded that 
the two Churches formed together the 
universal Church centered at Rome, 
he never thought he had abandoned 
the Church of his baptism by his 
action of 1896. 

Certainly, dying he renounced his 
“error.” But did he renounce his belief 
that Christ had made Peter the center 
and foundation of the universal 
Church? That would have been to 
renounce his whole life. It would have 
been to reject what he said in the last 
lines he wrote. 

Is it not more simple and more just 
to believe that at the last hour, if he 
did not reject what had been his very 
life, he saw all that was untenable in 
his “orthodox-catholic” position, not 
at the level of abstract thought—for 
there is but one true Church — 
but with a view to actual living? 


The permanent, the eternal, that 
was the indivisible Church; the 
provisory, the temporal, that was 
the division and all human miseries. 
Never had the abyss between the 
ideal universe and the fallen world, 
between what ought to be and what 
was, appeared so deep. He saw the 
power of evil and his own impotence. 
He resisted no longer, he accepted the 
fact of this wretched world and the di- 
vision he had struggled so desperately 
to conquer. At the end he thought that 
union was impossible and he took his 
side. This was the ultimate anguish— 
to return, even on the threshold of the 
eternal, to the divisions of this world, 
to have to choose one more time be- 
tween the Orient and the Occident, 
between the Church of his people and 
the Church of Rome which he loved to 
the end. 


Spiritual _Authority 
in She Sy a of England 


The above title is the name of an im- 
portant book, written by Canon Edward 
Charles Rich, published by Longmans in 
1952. In an extended review of this work 
[The Downside Review, 71(July, 1953), 


pp. 307-312], Dom Cyprian Stockford 
points out the recent renewal of interest 
on the part of Anglicans in the Roman 
question. This interest has shown itself in 
two ways. First, there have been attacks 
of ill-informed controversialists on Rome. 
Secondly, there have been the scholarly in- 
vestigations by authors, who while re- 
maining loyal to their Anglican allegiance 
have tried to understand the Roman posi- 
tion and to present the evidence with 
humble regard for the truth. Canon Rich’s 
work is a notable example of the latter 
approach. He has read widely and with 
understanding the recent contributions of 
Catholic theologians to the problem. 
Canon Rich started on his book with the 
assumption that there was no _ infallible 
guide in the Christian religion but that 
truth is its own evidence in determining 
doctrine. Yet his inquiry led him to 
abandon this original assumption. He found 


infallibility essential to Christian revela- 
tion, an infallibility strictly limited to 
bearing faithful witness to the pristine 
Faith, and when need arises, to determine 
its true implications. Dom Stockford, in 
his review, gives a summary of the 
Canon’s thought on infallibility in connec- 
tion with Scripture, tradition, and develop- 
ment of doctrine. 

Canon Rich admits there is one source 
of revelation, the tradition of the Church, 
written and oral. Yet the Scriptures are 
in a sense the final court of appeal; not 
that the full measure of the Church’s doc- 
trine could be reconstructed from them, 
but the Church never claims to add new 
truths to the revelation contained in the 
sacred writings. How does Scripture em- 
body these later developments in doctrine? 
Canon Rich explains that the dogma of 
the Assumption, for example, is contained 
there manifestly, though not explicitly, and 
the Church, pondering on the mystery of 
Mary’s part in the redemption and guided 
by the Holy Ghost, came in due time to 
know the fuller implications of that mystery. 
The Canon even argues that it is open to 
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Anglicans to recognize this dogma as de 
fide. 

It might be objected that such develop- 
ments in doctrine are not logically inevi- 
table consequences of the apostolic deposit 
of faith. But this objection is stifled when 
the true method of theological research is 
considered. The Christian theologian, using 
his whole personality and pursuing his task 
as a living member of Christ’s Body, dis- 
covers more in the original revelation 
than the mere logician could find there. 


The consideration of development in 
doctrine brings Canon Rich to his most im- 
portant conclusion. To resolve the problems 
regarding authority and to decide what are 
the true developments and implications of 
the faith, there must be some ultimate 
power who can speak for the whole Body. 
Although the Canon admits four principles 
of decision: the papacy, the collective 
episcopacy, the congregatio fidelium, and 
even the appeal to sound reason, he con- 
cludes in his last chapter: The dilemma 
between reason and authority can be 
solved only by recognizing that the primacy 
of the Pope “holdeth up all.” The Church 
of England, by her divorce from Rome, 
lost the power of determining the develop- 
ment of dogma. 

In regard to the nature of the Church, 
Canon Rich thinks that her unity can be 
impaired rather than lost, because this 
unity, though absolutely indivisible as re- 
gards the Church’s invisible nature, is 
only an ideal unity in regard to her visible 
nature. As the Church can lose her visible 
unity, so she can lose her apostolicity. 
Canon Rich’s thesis is that schism is not 
from the Church but in the Church, and 
his basis for this statement is the ecclesi- 
ological implication of the Christology of 


Chalcedon. To demand perfect unity for 
the Church in her visible aspect is to 
regard the two natures of the Church 
without distinction. 


The author does admit that there is 
one type of schism which cuts a man off 
from the fellowship of the faithful (i.e., a 
schism from)—and that is the sin of 
apostasy. Since the question concerns the 
exterior signs of corporate unity, Dom 
Stockford points out that the question can 
be asked whether those who deny that 
Christ is God are apostates and conse- 
quently come within the classification of 
“schism from.” The placing of this ques- 
tion affects many Anglicans acutely. 


Finally, Canon Rich’s justification of 
the Anglican separation from Rome seems 
difficult to reconcile with his general posi- 
tion. His argument is that frequently of- 
fered today: that the state of the late 
medieval Church necessitated a purge of 
false and superstitious accretions in teach- 
ing and practice. One may ask what he 
means by the term “accretions” and what it 
covers for him. It is difficult to see how 
he can mean more here (according to his 
doctrinal position as evidenced by the book 
as a whole) than such false theological 
opinions and _ superstitious practices as 
were in fact corrected within the Roman 
communion. In view of Rich’s description 
of schism as “the deadliest of all sins,” 
it would appear difficult to build a justifica- 
tion of the Anglican position on the 
“Roman accretions” theory. 


It is to be hoped that Canon Rich’s 
work may give new direction to the dis- 
cussion on the ultimate principles that 
divide Christendom, and that Catholic 
scholars will continué to respond with 
equal humility and charity. 


LAY MISSIONARIES? 


But what are lay missionaries? An excellent definition was worked 
out at the International Missionary Congress held at Rome in September, 
1950: “Lay missionaries are people who, under the dependence of the 
missionary hierarchy, devote themselves primarily to implanting the 
Church in mission lands.” The essential thing is that the basic ideal of 
lay missionaries be, above all, a supernatural and apostolic one: this ideal 
can and must find its realization in temporal occupations, but it must not 
allow itself to be overwhelmed by them .. . thus, lay missionaries can 
no longer confuse themselves with “missionary auxiliaries” who were 
defined at the Congress in Rome as “lay people who co-operate in the 
work of evangelization of the Church while remaining at home.” 


Clovis Savard, S.J., “Missionary Gateways for the Laity,” 


Worldmission, 4(Fall, 1953), p. 340. 





Jesus Christ 


in the 


Minds of Moderns 


Charles Moeller 


This article appeared in Lumen Vitae 7(Oct.-Dec., 1952), pp. 500-527. 
(Lumen Vitae appears both in English and French editions.) As the prefatory 
editorial to the issue states, “Jesus Christ is unknown to the majority of our 
fellows; many of those who call themselves His followers do not accept Him 
for what He ts: God and man; some of those who do give themselves sincerely 
to Him, reveal by their behavior towards Him that they do not know Him 
well. These signs of ignorance, error and deviation are harmful to personal 
religion; and after having as it were divided Christ, they divide Christendom 
and mankind ... Fr. C. Moeller analyses these attitudes of the modern world 
with regard to Christ. At the same time, he suggests an explanation of them.” 


For non-Christians Jesus is either 
only man or only God; they do not 
give to His Incarnation the orthodox 
meaning which Christianity gives it. 


Jesus Only a Man 


Among the many non-Christians 
who still profess a profound admira- 
tion for the man called Jesus, two 
groups can be distinguished. The 
first sees in Jesus an almost perfect 
incarnation of “religious sentiment” ; 
the other sees in Him a champion of 
the down-trodden and oppressed and 
the first witness to a sort of evangeli- 
cal socialism. 


The first group is historically linked 
with liberal Protestantism. Harnack, 
in 1888, reduced Christianity to the 
“revelation of filial sentiment towards 
God the Father,” by stripping the 
Christian faith of a whole covering of 
“mythology” (which Catholics call 
dogma). The central presupposition 
of this purely internal religion is that 
Jesus is not God incarnate. 


The social evangelism of the second 
group finds its origin historically in 
the progressivist ideologies of the 18th 
and 19th centuries. For a time these 


carried Christian ideas divorced from 
all dogmatic content. Today a certain 
number of atheistic revolutionaries 
see in Jesus a distant ancestor of so- 
cialism. Sometimes they say that they 
would gladly accept the Gospel, but 
that they can only combat with all 
their power a Christianity whose doc- 
trine the Church has definitively com- 
promised by associating itself with the 
capitalist regime. Of course the evan- 


' gelical Jesus they so admire is in no 


way God, but only an incarnation of 
man’s religion. 


Non-Christians 

Some non-Christians look upon 
Jesus as one of many “successive de- 
scents’’ of God in time; Osiris, 
Vishnu, Zoroaster, Buddha are other 
examples. Beneath the apparent dif- 
ferences among these diverse incarna- 
tions, they look for a single universal 
religious substratum, a substratum 
which is most clearly expressed in 
Persian and Hindu mysticism. Since 
they see in Jesus only a transitory 
manifestation of the impersonal Abso- 
lute, they unwittingly associate them- 
selves with Docetism and all the vari- 
ations of Gnosticism. 

The common source of the belief in 
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a purely human Christ and of this 
modern gnosticism is religious ration- 
alism; the motive is a desire for a 
thoroughly transparent explanation of 
the universe. The kind of thinking and 
methods of research on which they 
claim to be founded are today com- 
pletely outmoded by modern exegesis, 
the comparative history of religions, 
philosophy, and theology. Unfortu- 
nately, the game of making facile sim- 
ilarities, eg., between Jesus and 
Buddha, will always dazzle the masses 
who do not know the niceties and com- 
plexities of the principles governing 
the comparative history of religions. 
Only serious students will realize the 
incredible absence of historical accu- 
racy which marks the lucubrations of 
a Simone Weil. 


The remedy for the retrograde ra- 
tionalism of the first current of 
thought concerning Christ is to show 
that it is according to reason to be- 
lieve in the divinity of Christ. The 
second group must be combated by 


giving our students an up-to-date 
knowledge of the true state of the re- 
ligious sciences. 


Non-Catholic Christians 


As I here enter into the domain of 
theology proper, it is important to re- 
call the essential points of the doc- 
trine on Jesus Christ. Reference must 
always be made to the definition of 
the Council of Chalcedon (451) that 
Christ is God and Man “in two na- 
tures, one person, and one hyposta- 
sis.” 


Between the two heresies of Nes- 
torianism and Monophysitism the 
Council traces the royal road of Chris- 
tian truth. The definition insists on 
two points: the ontological (not 
merely moral or accidental) unity of 
person of the Word Incarnate and the 
integrity of the two natures, especially 
that of the human nature, “perfectly 
consubstantial with our own” (sin 
alone excepted). The Council of 681 


states more precisely that there are 
“two energies, two wills” in Christ. 
Although they always act in common, 
each has its own proper activity. 


It is difficult to maintain the right 
balance between the two poles of an 
antinomy, whose link remains a mys- 
tery (the mystery of Love, which 
unites two distinct worlds, that of God 
and that of Creation). The Nestorian 
and Monophysite heresies have been 
condemned ; but beyond the formulas, 
there are the imponderables which de- 
note a tendency, a climate. Even while 
keeping well away from the heresy we 
have characterized, the risk of leaving 
one or other aspect of Christ’s person- 
ality in the shade has incalculable 
consequences. The disunion of the 
Christian Church is a tragic proof of 
this. In our century, so full of hopes 
of Christian unity, we must say a few 
words on this topic. 


Christ in The Orthodox Church 


In general, oriental Christology is 
of a “monophysite’” tendency (the 
word being taken in a non-heretical 
sense). Oriental anthropology is cen- 
tered around the idea of transfigura- 
tion. Man is truly himself when, iden- 
tified with what he really is, God’s 
image, he is “divinized.” 


In eastern spirituality and theology, 
the humanity of Christ always appears 
as “divinized,” transfigured. The By- 
zantine liturgy is a kind of anticipa- 
tion of the heavenly Jerusalem; and 
during Holy Week the real sufferings 
of Jesus are depicted in a framework 
in which the glorious Alleluia of the 
city of paradise resounds ceaselessly. 
Christ’s sufferings become “the pas- 
sion of God” (according to the flesh, 
the theologians add). Byzantine spir- 
ituality resolves this paradox of recon- 
ciling the bitter sense of pain and the 
injustice of this world with the vision 
of divine glory shining through them. 


This vision of Christ, both human 
and divine, suffering, merciful, but 
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above all transfigured, results in a cer- 
tain disdain for historic time (and 
therefore of humanist progress), and 
yet at the same time in a keen sense of 
the “cosmic” character of the Re- 
demption. All these aspects of Jesus 
are true. If they underline the “di- 
vine” in our Saviour they are still the 
central truths of the Faith. The Christ 
of the Orthodox is before all the 
Christ of Easter. This Christology, 
without neglecting St. Paul, is in- 
spired more particularly by St. John. 
In Eastern eyes, Roman Catholicism 
seems to give room for a certain Nes- 
torianism. 


Christ and Anglicanism 


Forming a kind of link between the 
Byzantine East and the Latin West, 
Anglicanism joins to a keen sense of 
the humanity of Jesus a no less pro- 
found vision of His glorious divinity. 
The explanation of the richness of An- 
glican Christology (at least among 
its “believing” theologians) is to be 
found in their constant researches in 
the Fathers. Anglicans have a double 
treasure : a profound understanding of 
liturgical rites and a realization of the 
cosmic character of the redemption, 
and Anglicanism, in so far as it re- 
mains true to the intuitions of its 
first theologians and escapes the influ- 
ence of Protestant doctrines on justifi- 
cation and predestination, preserves a 
complex and rich Christology. 


Protestant Reform 


The reform has experienced in the 
times of liberal Protestantism a seri- 
ous dogmatic change. At the end of 
the 19th century the majority of the- 
ologians and exegetes among the 
Protestants did not believe any longer 
in Christ’s divinity. Happily, things 
have changed. The Protestant Re- 
form is coming back to a firm belief in 
the divinity of Christ and affirming 
its adhesion to the formulary of Chal- 
cedon. 


In Christology, however, it is men- 
aced by a double danger implied in the 
fundamental doctrine of justification. 
By their insistence on God the only 
Saviour, the Reformers emphasize in 
Jesus Christ “God saving the world.” 
Certain texts of Luther for example, 
give the impression that in the work 
of justification the function of Christ’s 
humanity is lost. Also, in bringing 
into a strong focus the humiliated 
character of Christ’s humanity, the 
Reformers develop what is called the 
theologia Crucis, taking literally the 
words of Paul about Christ, “He was 
cursed on the wood of the Cross.” 
They distrust any doctrine of the di- 
vinization of human nature whether 
in Christ or in the faithful, and re- 
proach Catholicism for too great an 
insistence on “the divine,” suspecting 
the Church of monophysitism. 


“Monophysite” in its insistence on 
the God-Saviour, “Nestorian” in its 
predilection for the theologia Crucis: 
these are the two perils of the Chris- 
tology of the Reform. Here again it 
is not so much by what is affirmed but 
by what is denied, that the Reform 
risks mutilating the character of Jesus. 


Catholics 


Suspected of Nestorianism by the 
Orient, of Monophysitism by the Re- 
form, Catholicism at once appears in 
this light to keep a balance between 
the two poles of the mystery of Christ. 
What Watkin calls “the Catholic cen- 
tre” is manifest in the ordinary and 
extraordinary magisterium of the 
Church. The Christology of St. 
Thomas is in fundamental agreement 
with that of Chalcedon. It puts the 
vision of the humanity of Christ, the 
instrumentum conjunctum of salva- 
tion, at the center of theology. 


However, this fundamental equilib- 
rium of Catholic Christology is not al- 
ways reflected in the ordinary teach- 
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ing of theologians, in pastoral ser- 
mons, and in current spirituality. 


The Nestorian Danger 


Catholics are often too human in 
their thinking. When they want to 
make the human side of the Saviour 
more perceptible, they allow them- 
selves familiarities which are not only 
in bad taste but serious theological 
mistakes. To make the personality of 
Jesus more alive does not mean that 
you are to strip Him of His divine 
majesty. Sometimes, Catholic piety 
seriously lacks the virtue of religion. 


For example, in translations of the 
Bible, it is praiseworthy to rejuvenate 
somewhat the pious, solemn language, 
but frequently a proper reverence is 
not observed. In literature on the Sa- 
cred Heart it is intolerable to speak of 
“the prisoner of the tabernacle who 
suffers from the abandonment of 
men,” overlooking the fact that in the 
Eucharist, Christ’s risen humanity is 
present. In respect to Christmas, how 
many of the faithful never go beyond 
the sentimental piety of the crib. Also, 
in some commentaries of the Stations 
of the Cross, not once is the truth 
heard that the one crucified is a God- 
Man. 


The Monophysite Danger 


If Catholics are occasionally “Nes- 


torian” in their moral and in their 
spiritual life, they are 0’: -n “Monophy- 
site” in their theology and sacra- 
mental spirituality. 


Consciously or not, for many of the 
faithful, it is God who acts directly 
(formaliter) in Jesus. In Christ God 
does everything. A recent inquiry in 
a lycée revealed that the majority of 
pupils believed that Christ had not a 
human soul, the Word taking its place. 
The same deviation in the Eucharist 
leads to a realization of the presence 
of God only. “God in the Host” is a 
common expression. In the commen- 
taries on the Mass it is said that at the 
consecration God comes down on to 


the altar, forgetting that it is the body 
and blood of Jesus, His glorified hu- 
manity (united ontologically to the 
Word, of course) which becomes 
present. The link between the sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist and the resur- 
rection and incorporation of our whole 
being, body and soul, is lost sight of. 

“Monophysitism is the temptation 
of pious uneducated people,” writes 
Masure. The realism of sacramental 
institution depends on a good under- 
standing of the role of humanity in 
Christ. If we must insist on the com- 
munion of natures in the activity and 
ontological unity, we must also bring 
cut the fact that each nature acts 
through its own operations, truly di- 
vine and truly human. If we would 
have the person of Jesus Christ to be 
the center of every Catholic’s living 
piety, we must make abundantly clear 
that for us Christ’s humanity is the 
means, the one and only means, which 
can introduce us into the secrets of 
the divinity. 


Conclusion 


At the present time, Jesus Christ is 
unknown to millions of people. If God 
haunts the contemporary mind, few 
are those who have discovered that 
the transcendent personality, to which 
men rally or which they oppose, is 
Christ, suffering and risen. 

Those who speak of Jesus Christ do 
not always know Him, and even 
Christians fail to know Jesus in all 
His dimensions, human and divine. 
One road alone is open before us and 
must be followed. First, we must 
study with care and respect the doc- 
trine of the Church concerning Jesus: 
the liturgy, the Bible, the Fathers, and 
above all, the doctrine of the Council 
of Chalcedon. The essence of this doc- 
trine is in the catechism, but it must 
be immersed in the living waters of ec- 
clesiastical tradition that it may be 
something more than abstract formu- 
lae. It is by throwing a strong light on 
the center of the Faith in our teaching 
that we will convince and convert. 





The Consent : : 
to the Redemptive Incarnation 


H. Barré, C.S.Sp. ° 


An interesting and thought-provoking conception of Mary’s subordinate 
role in the mystery of the redemption is given here in Father Barré’s answer 
to the question: Was it Mary alone, or rather was it Christ primarily who 
with His human will gave consent to the redemptive Incarnation? In giving 
Christ’s human will the priority in this consent Father Barré knows full well 
that he is rowing against a heavy current of theological opinion; but up to the 
moment it has not been shown that his work is in vain. Condensed from 
Marianum, 14(1952:2), pp. 233-266, the article originally appeared under 


the title, “Le consentement a I’Incarnation rédemptrice.” 


In recent years the opinion that 
Mary cooperated immediately in the 
objective redemption has been win- 
ning more and more adherents. As a 
result, current Mariological writing 
on the subject has become concerned 
less with establishing the fact of 
Mary’s immediate cooperation than 
with the question of explaining and 
fitting the fact into its proper place 
in the divine economy. Father Dillen- 
schneider’ has repeatedly maintained 
that Mary’s cooperation in her Son’s 
redemptive work cannot be conceived 
save in terms of her first fiat, the con- 
sent she gave to the redemptive In- 
carnation itself. Historically, this con- 
sent is the point of departure for all 
Christian reflection on Mary’s part in 
the redemption. 


Common Opinion 

But perhaps we can go back farther 
still. Antecedent to the fiat of Mary 
at the Annunciation, there was the 
fiat of Christ about which we read in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (10:7): 
“Behold I come, . . . to do thy will, 
O God.” Theologians in general do 
not admit that Christ in his humanity 
could have given consent to the Incar- 
nation itself, because, as Koster says, 
the humanity did not yet exist. More- 
over, St. Thomas says that all the 
actions of Christ’s humanity were sub- 


1Clement Dillenschneider, C.SS.R., Marie 
au service de notre rédemption. Haguenau 


(Bas-Rhin), 1947. 


sequent to its union with the Word; 
for to act, one must first exist. 


None the less, we find it necessary 
to contest the validity of this argu- 
mentation, and we do so in the name 
of fidelity to the principles of the 
Angelic Doctor. Everyone knows 
that St. Thomas held that Adam 
was created in the state of sanctify- 
ing grace, and not elevated to this 
state after his creation. But how 
answer the following objection? The 
recipient of grace must give consent 
to grace, because it effects a “matri- 
monial” union between God and the 
soul. But how can one who does not 
yet exist give consent? 


St. Thomas answers that since the 
operation of the will is without suc- 
cession in time, the will can consent 
to grace even in the first instant of 
its creation (I, q.95, a.l, ad 5). This 
is all the more true of Christ’s human 
will, since already in the first instant 
of its creation it attained full perfec- 
tion (III, q.34, a2). Hence when 
St. Thomas says that every human 
action of Christ is subsequent to the 
hypostatic union, he is speaking not 
of priority of time, but of nature. 

If this be true, there is nothing to 
prevent the human will of Christ from 
giving consent to the hypostatic 
union in the precise instant of its 
realization. If such be the case, Mary’s 
fiat and the fiat of her Son are not 
merely juxtaposed, but organically 
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united ; the first is the sensible expres- 
sion of the second. The soteriological 
import of Mary’s consent is thus more 
exactly determined and her associa- 
tion in the mystery of the redemption 
finds a new basis of support. 


The Fiat of the God-Man 


Let us take our point of departure 
from Christ’s own words as recorded 
by St. Paul (Heb. 10:5-10) : “There- 
fore in coming into the world, he 
says, sacrifice and oblation thou 
wouldst not, but a body thou has 
fitted to me: In holocausts and sin- 
offerings thou hast no pleasure. Then 
said I, ‘Behold, I come—(in the 
head of the book it is written of me) 
—to do thy will, O God... . It is in 
this will that we have been sanctified 
through the offering of the body of 
Jesus Christ once for all.” 

Christ the Man is here speaking. 
The present participle, “in coming 
into the world,” is to be taken liter- 
ally; that is, this human obiation 
took place in His first instant in the 
world. For from this first instant He 
possessed both the beatific vision in 
which He knew intuitively all God’s 
designs as well as the fullness of 
charity with which He adhered to 
them. If then Christ consented to the 
Incarnation, it was in this first. in- 
stant. But here precisely is the ques- 
tion: Did Christ give consent to the 
Incarnation itself? 

Scripture 

Exegetes commonly insist on the 
sacrificial character of this human 
oblation: “It is in this will that we 
have been sanctified . . .” At this 
instant the work of redemption is 
begun. The sacrifice of Calvary is 
not the whole of the Father’s will. 
What Christ accepts is the entire 
economy of the divine plan, “to re- 
store all things in Christ.”” Why then 
exclude from Christ’s. consent the 
Incarnation itself, since upon it rests 
the whole of God’s design? Christ 
consents to be what He is, the In- 
carnate Word, the Savior. How can 


Af 


this be brought about save by the 
Incarnation ? 

Hervé de Bourgdieu and Bérulle 
see in the words, “Thou hast fitted a 
body to me,” Christ’s acceptance of 
a passible nature. We must add that 
Christ voluntarily accepted “the na- 
ture of a slave” (Phil. 2:7) ; that al- 
ready in that first instant He pre- 
ferred “the Cross, despising shame” 
(Heb. 12:2). These texts speak of a 
free choice, a con-sent in total con- 
formity to the will of the Father. Are 
we to limit their meaning merely to 
the circumstances of the Incarnation, 
thereby excluding the acceptance of 
the Incarnation itself? 


Tradition. 

The fathers speak of the hypostatic 
union as a marriage bond between the 
Word and human nature, or, as St. 
Gregory says, between Christ and 
His Church. St. Thomas says that it 
is because Mary represents the 
Church (and the whole of mankind) 
in this matrimonial union that she 
was called to give her consent to the 
redemptive Incarnation (III, q.30, 
a.l). This consent is mutual, as St. 
Ambrose remarks ; it must be mutual. 
If the Church consents through Mary, 
then Christ must also consent, since 
he is the Head of the Church. 

If Christ our Mediator with God 
is one of the “contracting parties” in 
this matrimonial union with the re- 
deemed, Mary’s fiat should not be 
considered apart from the fiat of her 
Son, since both equally pertain to 
the Incarnation itself. If Christ ac- 
cepts the Church for His Spouse, He 
consents as well to be her Bride- 
groom. But He is the Bridegroom of 
the Church in virtue of the Incarna- 
tion itself. 

Another reason for Christ’s con- 
sent to the Incarnation itself derives 
from the principle that the recipient 
of grace must consent to grace (cf. 
I, q.95, a.l, obj.5). This principle is 
valid not only in the case of the re- 
generation of adults. It is valid even 
for Adam, even though created in 
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grace, since he could give his consent 
in the first instant of his creation. 
Even infants, according to St. 
Thomas, must consent to grace; not 
of themselves, but through the act of 
the Church (III, q. 68, a.9). 


Theological Reasoning 


Clearly, according to St. Thomas, 
we are in the presence of a general 
law of grace. Because grace is a gift 
of the God of love, grace cannot be 
given without being received in a re- 
turn of love. As M. J. Nicolas re- 
marks, “God cannot give Himself to 
one who cannot receive the first gift 
which is His love. Love alone can 
receive love.”’ Hence we can conclude 
with St. Thomas that since Christ’s 
sanctification was the most perfect, 
He was sanctified “according to the 
movement of his own free will toward 
God” (III, q. 34, a. 3). Since the 
hypostatic union is the greatest of all 
graces, it above and before all others 
ought to be received with love. Mary 
cannot give this consent of love. It 
is proper to Christ. 

It may be objected here that in 
the hypostatic union there can be no 
question of a reciprocal gift of person 
to person, as is the case in the divine 
maternity and in our sanctification. 
The Incarnation, however, is in real- 
ity a prolongation in time of the 
Son’s eterna! generation from the 
Father anc identical with His mis- 
sion. The love of the God-Man, 
created as well as uncreated, is a filial 
love, the Son’s love for the Father. 
Thus the God-Man’s human accep- 
tance of the grace of union is a truly 
filial personal love for the person of 
the Father. 

Love Required 

St. Thomas, moreover, makes it 
clear that the consent to grace is en- 
tirely on the side of the recipient. The 
actual reception of a perfection re- 
quires that the recipient be properly 
disposed to receive it (I-II, q. 109, 
a. 6, ad 3). Love alone creates the 
proper ultimate disposition for the 


gift of grace; or better still, love is 
this disposition. As such, it is not a 
purely negative disposition, nor 
merely an indispensable condition for 
receiving grace; consent to grace in 
love is a positive disposition of the 
subject, and therefore reducible to the 
order of material causality. Nothing 
can supply for this disposition; it is 
metaphysically necessary. Hence, we 
can say that the God-Man received 
His grace of union as well as sanctify- 
ing grace because He consented to it 
in the return of a completely filial 
love for His Father. 

But here we are confronted with a 
new difficulty. If this consent is sub- 
sequent to the hypostatic union, how 
can it be a disposition for the union? 
The answer may be found in the 
mutual priority of causes. St. Thomas 
says: “The disposition of the subject 
precedes the reception of the form in 
the order of nature ; and yet it follows 
the action of the agent whereby the 
subject is disposed. Hence, the move- 
ment of free choice precedes the recep- 
tion of grace in the order of nature, 
but follows the infusion of grace” 
(1-II, q. 113, a. 8, ad 2). 


Solution 

This explanation is applicable to 
the redemptive Incarnation. Christ’s 
human consent is first in the order of 
material causality ; but second in the 
order of effects produced by divine 
action. When considering the mutual 
relationship between the grace of 
union and sanctifying grace in Christ, 
St. Thomas is careful to emphasize the 
absolute priority of the union and of 
efficient causality, and thus seems 
to reject the distinction we have just 
made (III, q. 6, a. 6, ad 2). But 
further on (III, q. 8, a. 5, ad 3) he 
remarks: “personal grace . . . renders 
the soul apt (congrua) for assump- 
tion” by the Word. A body without 
a soul or a soul without grace would 
not be properly disposed for assump- 
tion by the Word, because such con- 
ditions would not allow Christ to 
live His human life as the Son of God. 
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In substance this is the very reason 
why theologians say that the hypo- 
static union requires the plenitude 
of grace. 

Thus in His first word, “Behold 
I come,” in the first instant of His 
conception, Christ consents to all that 
He is, the 
Savior, the center of God’s creation. 
His consent is His created love an- 
swering and receiving the initiative 
of uncreated love. 

The Virgin’s Fiat 

Does not the position we have out- 
lined above make Mary’s role in the 
economy of salvation quite super- 
fluous? On the contrary, we believe 
that it rather emphasizes her impor- 
tance and enables us to define her 
part in the redemption with greater 
exactness. Christ’s human consent re- 
quires Mary’s fiat as a necessary cor- 
relative, a natural complement. As 
M. J. Nicolas explains, the integral 
divine maternity is an affair of the 
soul: Mary first conceives Christ in 
her heart in order to conceive Him in 
her flesh. In consenting to be the 
Word Incarnate, Christ takes Mary 
for His Mother. From this first 
instant, therefore, there is a mutual 
love between Mother and _ Son. 
Christ’s consent is not an obstacle to 
Mary’s; His love precedes and calls 
for hers. 

Moreover, the redemptive Incarna- 
tion is viewed, as we have seen, as a 
matrimonial union between Christ 
and the Church. In such a union both 
parties must give their consent. As 
Mary typifies and personifies the 
Church her consent is indispensable. 
But since Christ is the Head of the 
Church, His consent is primary, and 
must precede. 


Mary’s Role 
The very idea of a covenant of 
God with man stresses the divine 
initiative. The New Covenant comes 
to us from the Father through Christ. 
But Christ is also the Head of the 
Church, and in our reconciliation with 


Word-made-flesh, our 


the Father it is He and not the 
Blessed Virgin who directly repre- 
sents the Church. Hence, as Father 
Dillenschneider remarks, it was Christ 
speaking in our name who concluded 
the New Covenant with the Father. 
Mary enters only to unite us with 
Christ in a holy matrimonial union 
in which He carries us up in the 
élan of His filial love and gives us 
access to the Father. Mary’s proper 
role is to receive in the name of all 
humanity the Savior who gives Him- 
self to us, and to consent for us to His 
being our Savior. 

Finally, let us return once more 
to our principle that to receive grace 
requires consent. As Christ the man 
consents to His grace, to be the Word 
Incarnate; so Mary must consent to 
her grace, to be the Mother of Christ. 
Both consents in this sense are 
equally necessary. 

We can now more readily see why 
some ancient writers speak not of the 
fittingness, but of the necessity of 
Mary’s consent. Ekbert of Schonau 
can say: “Behold, Lady, Life stands 
without, . . . and you have been given 
the power to bring Him into this 
world, if you will. Your holy heart, 
your blessed mouth . . . are necessary 
for the whole world. He who gave 
you this power, the Lord, now has 
need of it. . . . Otherwise, the King 
of glory will not enter into your 
secret heart, nor will the favored peo- 
ple enter into the secrets of God’s 
house.” 

Thus we can better grasp how inti- 
mately united are these two fiats and 
yet how the one is necessarily sub- 
ordinated to the other. Let us study 
this association of Mary with Christ 
more closely. 


Mary’s Special Grace 

All theologians agree that Mary’s 
consent proceeded from a special grace 
given at the moment of the Incarna- 
tion through the operation of the 
Holy Spirit who over-shadowed her. 
This special grace in every respect 
depends on the influence of the merits 
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of Her Son. Bérulle says that Mary’s 
grace was not only merited by Christ, 
but produced by Him as well; and 
the context makes it clear that 
Bérulle is speaking of Christ as man. 
The same thought is found in Olier 
and St. John Eudes. Such, too, would 
seem to be the thought of the Fathers, 
for they say that Mary’s beauty re- 
ceives all its splendor from her Child 
as the moon from the light of the sun 
(Cant. 6:9). 

Since Mary is the first member and 
archetype of the Church, it is right 
that she should receive grace from 
Christ before all others. As Abelard 
says, “What the rest of the faithful 
received in part, was given to Mary 
in its entirety; and the gifts which 
are separated in others are joined 
together in her.” Or in the words of 
Nicholas of Clairvaux, the Son came 
“from the heart of the Father into the 
womb of Mary, from the womb of 
Mary into the bosom of the Church.” 
What Christ does for the whole 
Church after His glorification, He 
accomplishes immediately in Mary. 


Source of Grace 


The intimate union of Mother and 
Son makes Christ present to Mary 
in a unique and singular way. The 
closer one is to the source, St. 
Thomas says (III, q. 7, a.1), the 
more one receives from it. Mary was 
much nearer to Christ than all others, 
and hence received from Him a much 
greater fullness of grace (III, q. 27, 
a.5). That St. Thomas is here speak- 
ing of efficient causality seems clear, 
for in a parallel passage (III, q. 7, 
a.13) he says that grace is caused in 
man from the divine presence as light 
is caused by the presence of the sun. 

The grace which Mary received at 
the moment of the Incarnation is an 
irradiation of Christ’s presence, a 
share in His fullness. This grace is 
produced by the operation of the 
Holy Spirit, but nevertheless through 
the instrumentality of Christ’s sacred 
humanity. 


In the words of St. John Eudes, 
“It is the Heart of Jesus that has 
made the Heart of Mary what it is.” 
If the sacred humanity is truly an 
efficient instrumental cause of grace, 
a living instrument, Christ must cause 
grace through His own human will. 
Since this will was “informed” with 
a fullness of love greater than any- 
one can conceive, all the effects of 
grace must be an irradiation of that 
immense love which is symbolized by 
His Sacred Heart. Mary, the arche- 
type of the Church, is the first bene- 
ficiary of this love. 


The Heart of Jesus and Mary 


Thus the perspectives opened up 
by Bérulle and the French School not 
only harmonize with the data of revel- 
ation, but in showing us how to 
unite Mary’s fiat to that of her Son, 
throw light on Mary’s co-redemption. 
In the words of Ekbert of Schonau, 
it was in. Mary’s heart that “the 
salvation of the world began” and in 
it “the Godhead, in bringing peace to 
the world, embraced mankind.” St. 
Thomas says that love somehow 
makes a unity of those who love each 
other (IIT, q. 48, a. 2, ad 1). It is in 
this sense that St. John Eudes could 
speak in the singular of “The Heart 
of Jesus and Mary.” Is it to be won- 
dered at, that from this unique union 
there should result a co-operation in 
the work of salvation? 


Mary’s consent remains perfectly 
dependent on her Son’s, since all her 
grace and her power to love were 
merited and produced by Him. The 
mutual priority of causes leaves the 
way open for Christ to take the initia- 
tive. Thus we can say with even 
greater significance than Father Dil- 
lenschneider, Mary’s salvific merit 
“belongs more to Jesus than to Mary.” 
Mary herself is redeemed, but in a 
more sublime way than others; thus 
she shares more than all others and 
before all others the life which Christ 
came to give us. 


Should we stop here with Father 
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Dillenschneider who maintains that 
Mary’s cooperation was not integrated 
into the directly sacrificial act of the 
Savior? Of course, there can be no 
question of adding anything to the 
salutary effects of His sacrifice; this 
would dim the primordial role of our 
sole Mediator. In the work of our 
reconciliation with God, Mary repre- 
sents us before Christ, and with Him, 
before the Father of mercies. This 
reconciliation is our reconciliation, 
our return to the house of our Father. 
Mary’s role as our representative is 
not merely passive acquiescence, but 
free and active acceptance. Thus she 
is a real co-worker in the redemp- 
tion; she has a part to play not only 
in applying grace to others, but in 
gaining it as well. Nevertheless, as 


she is always our representative be- 
fore God only because she is our 
representative before Christ, her 
role is perfectly dependent upon her 
Son. 

Therefore, as we have seen in this 
article, before we consider Mary’s fiat 
at the Annunciation, we must first 
look to Christ’s interior fiat on coming 
into the world. Mary’s fiat is the echo 
of His; hers springs from His, and 
expresses and prolongs it in a human 
and sensible way. Furthermore, the 
fiat of Mary at Nazareth enables us 
to understand better the drama of 
Calvary, for the mystery of Mary’s 
co-redemption reduces itself to that 
of her divine motherhood, which in 
turn is reducible to the mystery of 


the Word-made-flesh. 


PAULS CONVERSION IN ACTS 


David M. Stanley, S.J., “Paul’s Conversion in Acts: Why the Three Accounts?” 
The Catholic Biblical Quarterly, 75(July, 1953), pp. 315-338. 


The problem to which an answer is 
sought in this study of the threefold repeti- 
tion of the conversion of St. Paul in the 
Acts of the Apostles is fundamental, for 
it throws light on the theme of Luke’s nar- 
rative, the gradual realization of the uni- 
versal character of Christianity. This is 
the most acute problem, both historically 
and theologically, of the first decades of 
the Apostolic Church. 

Central Figure 

In developing this theme Luke used the 
same literary form he had adopted for his 
Gospel, the: travel story. However, this 
raised a problem easily solved in the case 
of the Gospel, namely, the choice of a 
central figure about whom to build the 
story so as to give the insight into the 
interplay of event and personality which is 
the essence of history. Theologically the 
answer is easy: the central figure is the 
glorified Christ who dominates the story 
through the Holy Spirit He sends. As an 
historian Luke still needs a figure whose 
biography will be the vehicle for his theme. 
This is Paul, the convert whose activity 
illustrates the breaking of the early ties 
with Jerusalem. Hence he must prove 
Paul a true Apostle and somehow identify 
him with the Redeemer, an end he achieves 
through the threefold account of the con- 
version. 

The three versions agree verbatim only 


in the risen Christ's identification of Him- 
self with the persecuted Church. For Luke 
the Church is the extension of Christ’s 
redemptive action. In other matters, though 
the accounts agree in essentials, carefully 
selected details point up different aspects 
of Paul’s apostolic character. 


Paul’s Role 

Luke’s own narrative (Acts 9:3-19) 
aims to prove that Paul really saw Christ 
and so is on equal footing with the Twelve. 
Paul’s Aramaic address at Jerusalem (Acts 
22 :6-16) emphasizes the unique character 
of the meeting: Paul alone has seen Christ 
exalted in divine glory. In the Greek 
speech to Agrippa (Acts 26:12-18) Paul’s 
role as prophet is underscored. It is here 
we learn that Christ Himself identified 
Paul as the Servant of Yahweh, thus prov- 
ing that Paul’s career is a valid extension 
of His redemptive work. 

Thus, with Paul established at Rome, 
Luke’s theme is fully developed. The 
Church, by withdrawing from Jerusalem 
and reaching the capital of the world of 
the time, has realized the universality 
prophesied in Christ’s words “to the end of 
the earth.” Or rather in the person of 
Paul, the second servant of Yahweh, the 
glorified Christ Himself has come to the 
city which symbolized, by its imperial 
dominion, the universal nature of the 
Church. 





Spiritual Theology 


Gabriel of St. Mary Magdalen, O.C.D. 


The renewed interest in spiritual theology during recent years has 
prompted the editors of the Rivista di Vita Spirituale to publish a series of ar- 
ticles on the scientific study of spirituality. This first article discusses the na- 
ture of spiritual theology (also called ascetical and mystical theology or the 
theology of the spiritual life) and its necessity for the clergy, for religious, and 
for the laity.. It was published in Rivista di Vita Spirituale 6(July, 1952), pp. 


276-202. 


Theology in general is the “science 
of revelation,” the scientific study of 
the mysteries which God has revealed 
to us through His Son. Spiritual the- 
ology is theology in as far as it per- 
forms the particular function of light- 
ing up the spiritual path on which men 
must travel to God. God’s message in- 
vites man to respond to it by journey- 
ing towards God in order to be united 
with Him, in the next life by the Be- 
atific Vision, and in this life in a union 
of perfect friendship. 


As a means to this end God com- 
mands us to observe His command- 
ments and invites us to add to them, 
if we wish, the observance of the evan- 
gelical counsels. Thus God has re- 
vealed both the end and the means ; we 
in turn must study how to conduct 
our lives in order to arrive progres- 
sively through the use of the means to 
the attainment of the end. This study 
of the progress of the spiritual life is 
the work of spiritual theology. It 
studies the supernatural life, the life 
of grace in its evolution, that is, in its 
progressive development in the human 
subject tending towards union with 
God, towards sanctity. It is that part 
of theology which applies revealed 


truth to the spiritual education and 
direction of souls. 


Study in the Concrete 


Dogmatic and moral theology treat 
of the nature and perfection of grace, 
but unlike spiritual theology they do 
not consider its progressive assimila- 
tion by a human subject. Dogmatic 
theology studies the essence of grace, 
the infused virtues, the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, the states of life, etc. 
Spiritual theology studies the super- 
natural life in direct relation to a man 
who wishes to acquire it perfectly, 
and asks what human activity is most 
conducive to this end. 


In treating prayer, for example, or- 
dinary theology defines prayer, deter- 
mines its various forms, discusses the 
conditions under which it is valid or 
meritorious, etc. Spiritual theology 
informs us how to get the greatest 
profit from prayer, how to behave at 
prayer in accordance with our present 
development in the spiritual life; in 
short, it studies prayer concretely and 
dynamically in the order of activity 
rather than in the order of being. 


Dynamic Theory of Man 
In order to fulfill this aim, spiritual 
theology should, for the most part, 
make use of the dynamic theory of 
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man which is emphasized by modern 
psychology. 


We do not mean to reject the more 
static theory of traditional philosophy 
which presents man as a “microcosm” 
endowed with vegetative, sensitive, 
and spiritual life, but rather to enrich 
it with the findings of experimental 
psychology. 


Modern psychologists have brought 
to light profound, often unconscious, 
interreactions of various human forces 
which must be taken into account in 
the study of human conduct. 


Among modern psychologists—not 
excluding certain exponents of psy- 
choanalysis—there exists a movement 
to restore the spiritual to its proper 
place in the dynamic theory of man. 
Thus the way is open for the harmo- 
nizing of the results of experimental 
psychology with the teaching of tra- 
ditional philosophy. 

A harmonization of this type called 
“a dynamic theory of normal person- 
ality” has recently been published by 
the noted psychologist, Professor 
Joseph Nuttin, Director of the Labo- 
ratory of Experimental Psychology at 
the University of Louvain.’ 


I wish to use this enlightening study 
to present to our readers a dynamic 
theory of man, to give a synthetic view 
of man’s fundamental tendencies and 
to show how a spiritual ideal leads 
man to the best possible personal de- 
velopment and resolves the human 
conflict in a profound and efficacious 
manner. 

Experimental psychology distin- 
guishes in human life three spheres of 
activity which for the most part cor- 
respond to the three distinct grades of 
life treated in traditional philosophy. 


To the biological sphere pertains 
whatever concerns the development of 
the human organism. To the psycho- 


1Cf. Joseph Nuttin: Psychoanalysis and 
Personality, a Dynamic Theory of Normal 
Personality, trans. by George Lamb. New 
York, Sheed and Ward, 1953. 


social sphere is ascribed whatever con- 
cerns the attitude of man confronted 
with other men and the other beings of 
this world which he contacts with his 
sensible powers. The spiritual sphere 
is constituted by the activity of the in- 
tellect and the will. The fundamental 
unity of the human subject results in 
a profound interpenetration of these 
spheres of activity; nevertheless this 
does not prevent each considered in 
itself from having a specific plane of 
action. 


Moreover, in each of these three 
spheres there are found two funda- 
mental characteristics of any being en- 
dowed with life, the tendencies to- 
wards self-maintenance and self-com- 
munication. 


The necessity of preserving life in the 
world has led nature to place in every 
living being a tendency to conserve 
and stabilize its life; but since no 
living being endures in this world for- 
ever, each living being tends to repro- 
duce itself. These two tendencies 
exist and manifest themselves in char- 
acteristic ways in each of the different 
spheres of life. 


In the biological sphere we have the 
tendency to procure and to stabilize 
the conditions necessary for the con- 
servation of life (homoeostasis), and 
also the tendency to procreate life. 


In the psycho-social sphere the ten- 
dency towards self-maintenance leads 
a man to take his proper place in the 
environment in which he lives. The 
tendency towards self-communication 
brings the living being to help others 
in order to make life possible for them. 


In the spiritual sphere the tendency 
to maintain himself induces man to 
take a stand with regard to the funda- 
mental problems of life which in one 
way or another present themselves: 
the problems of his origin, his destiny, 
his task in life. The tendency towards 
self-communication leads man to 
desire to help others find their spirit- 
ual path. 
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These fundamental tendencies all 
have a constructive value ; they are, so 
to speak, “latent energy” which a man 
can mobilize in order to realize the 
goals which his spirit suggests to him. 

To serve these tendencies man pos- 
sesses operative faculties in which 
there can arise more particularized 
tendencies useful or harmful, ac- 
quired, or more or less innate, having 
different grades of stability, and capa- 
ble of being modified by education. 
There is in short a complete interior 
world with which a man should be- 
come familiar in order that he may 
govern it better. 

This government is not easy since 
this world is not a harmonious one; 
rather it is characterized by a pro- 
found struggle, a struggle between the 
constructive tendencies through which 
man attains the greatest and finest 
self-realization, and those tendencies 
which are directed at immediate per- 
sonal satisfaction and which incline 
him to give in to himself and stifle his 
personal development. 

Pleasure seeking tendencies are evil 
only when they exceed just limits. In 
themselves they should help towards a 
better use of the constructive tenden- 
cies. The pleasure found in eating, for 
example, should aid in performing a 
necessary action which would other- 
wise be quite difficult; it can, how- 
ever, become the end of eating so that 
the tendency to eat degenerates into 
an immoderate seeking of pleasure. 
Since in one way or another the ten- 
dency to seek personal satisfaction ac- 
companies all our constructive ten- 
dencies, the constant danger of devia- 
tion gives rise to a fundamental con- 
flict in man which will be resolved 
only by casting off the chains of 
egoism and subordinating the seeking 
of pleasure to those tendencies which 
are most constructive. 


The Ideal of Sanctity 


Complementary to this dynamic 
theory of man which shows him en- 
dowed with valuable tendencies and at 


the same time subject to a conflict 
which can cause his downfall, there is 
an ideal of sanctity which is man’s 
highest goal. We must now consider 
this ideal not in the abstract, but in 
the concrete, as realizable in a pro- 
gressively more beautiful and pro- 
found manner. 


As an ideal of behavior sanctity pre- 
sents itself to us as the exercise of the 
Christian virtues which have arrived 
at perfection, including that greater 
perfection which in the language of 
spirituality is called heroic virtue. 


I propose to emphasize only that 
aspect of the acquisition of virtue 
which concerns the mobilization of our 
constructive tendencies and their lib- 
eration from the dead weight of ego- 
tistical pleasure-seeking which tends 
to imprison them and make them go 
astray. 


The two virtues which primarily 
constitute temperance — sobriety and 
chastity—have as their proper func- 
tion to keep within just limits the ten- 
dencies towards conservation in being 
and the procreation of the species. In 
the measure in which they are culti- 
vated these virtues resolve the human 
conflict in the biological sphere and es- 
tablish a harmony between the con- 
structive and the egocentric biological 
tendencies. 


In the psycho-social sphere, a nega- 
tive pleasure-seeking, which refuses to 
do the disagreeable or the difficult, 
causes many deviations from the ten- 
dency towards self-maintenance. If 
we overcome pusillanimity, we can 
take our place among our fellow men 
with simplicity and sincerity and be- 
come capable of effective action. It is 
the virtue of fortitude which helps 
overcome our fear and weakness. 


’ Other virtues connected with temper- 


ance, such as humility and meekness, 
keep us from imposing ourselves on 
others as a result of pride. The altru- 
istic social tendency which urges man 
to conquer subjectivism and egoism 
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and occupy himself with the needs of 
others is developed by the virtue of 
justice, particularly social justice. 


In the spiritual sphere, the theologi- 
cal virtues lead us to take up a deci- 
sive position in the face of life’s funda- 
mental problems by placing God our 
Creator and Lord at the center of 
human life. Fraternal charity inclines 
us to occupy ourselves with the needs 
of others, especially their spiritual 
needs, through the work of the apos- 
tolate. Lastly, supernatural prudence 
regulates all our actions in accordance 
with our obligations and with the will 
of God. 


Considered in this way, in the light 
of the dynamic theory of man, the 
Christian ideal of sanctity assumes a 
new attractiveness; it is the great 
molding force of human personality 
which most completely solves the 
human conflict. It unifies and harmo- 
nizes all man’s tendencies, and creates 
that vigorous current of life charac- 
teristic of a well-developed personal- 


ity. The application of the findings of 
modern psychology to spiritual theol- 
ogy can form Christians who are intel- 
lectually convinced of the great value, 
even from a human point of view, of 
the religion which they enthusiasti- 
cally profess. 


Need of Spiritual Theology 


The documents of recent popes on 
the education of the clergy strongly 
insist on the need for saintly priests. 
Certainly the theological training of 
future priests should include a study 
of spiritual theology, which is an indis- 
pensable help towards the attainment 
of sanctity. 


Priests must in their turn train a 
picked corps of spiritual elite, laymen 
devoted to bringing their fellow men 
back to religion. This elite must be 
formed of men convinced of the im- 
portance of religion. Priests must 
arouse in their souls a love of the 
spiritual life and guide them in its 


acquisition. These aims include both 
spiritual preaching and spiritual direc- 
tion. These in turn will be enriched by 
a knowledge of spiritual theology. 


Religious do not necessarily need a 
knowledge of the spiritual life which 
would qualify them to teach it to 
others. They should, however, have a 
sufficient understanding to guide 
themselves in their striving for the 
perfection “to be acquired” in the re- 
ligious state. Some religious, for ex- 
ample, superiors and mistresses of 
novices, must be able to impart their 
knowledge to others, and they must 
have special training; but even the 
popular instructions sufficient for or- 
dinary religious must be given by 
those who are properly trained in spir- 
itual theology. 


The laity too are called to sanctity. 
If we are convinced of this, it is illogi- 
cal not to instruct them in the life 
which will lead them to sanctity. This 
is especially true of those who are de- 
voted to the apostolate. They must be 
animated by the interior flame which 
is the spiritual life. The very efficacy 
of their work depends upon the prac- 
tice of the interior life, which means 
that they must be instructed in this 
life. 


That the laity desire this is shown 
by the Conclusions of the recent 
W orld Congress for the Apostolate of 
the Laity (October 1951): “[Lay 
apostles] will maintain a lively desire 
for evangelical perfection, which is 
communion with God. . . they will 
aspire under [Mary’s] protection to 
an ever deeper spiritual life.” Such 
aspirations will not be sustained and 
nourished without suitable instruc- 
tion. The same Conclusions record 
that “lay people have absolute need of 
an adequate formation in which the 
priest’s ministry is an indispensable 
factor.” Thus we see once more how 
important it is for priests to have a 
deep and precise knowledge of spirit- 
ual theology, since upon them depends 
in great part the sanctity of the laity. 





The Encyclical Humani Generis 


and Sacred Scripture 


J. DeFraine, S.J. 


The Scriptures are indeed a precious legacy from God Himself and in- 
tended for the benefit of the whole human race. Being of God and indefectible, 
they require no provision for amendment, but rather an infallible interpreter, 
the Church. Pope Pius XII explains this doctrine and its applications in his 
encyclical Humani Generis. Father DeFraine, professor on the Jesuit Theo- 
logical Faculty of Louvain, analyzes the parts of the encyclical relevant to Sa- 
cred Scripture in his article in Sciences Ecclesiastiques, 5(January, 1953), pp. 
7-29, entitled, “L’Encyclique Humani Generis et les erreurs concernant la 


Sainte Ecriture.” 


Two passages of the Encyclical Hu- 
mani Generis are devoted specifically 
to Holy Scripture. The one indicates 
four classes of errors relative to the 
doctrine of inspiration ; the other gives 
an authentic interpretation of the re- 
sponse of the Biblical Commission on 
the problem of the first chapters of 
the book of Genesis. 


Sources of Errors 


The first passage immediately fol- 
lows the discussion of the function of 
the magisterium, the divine teaching 
authority of the Church. This context 
suggests that the opinions which of- 
fend against the supernatural author- 
ity of Scripture have their ultimate 
origin in a more or less conscious neg- 
lect of the doctrine concerning the 
magisterium. 

In some ways the Bible is like the 
mystery of the Incarnation : the divine 
and the human can be distinguished, 
but they cannot be separated. The 
two act together in a single work 
which has but a single meaning. It is 
impossible to determine the divine sig- 
nificance of the Bible independently of 
its human element, or to discover a 
human sense which does not partake 
of the divine. 

Moreover, we are not to imagine 
that there is in any sense a division of 
activity ; the action as well as the re- 
sult is one. God moves the mind and 


will of the human writer, but with full 
respect for human liberty and for the 
delicate functioning of human psy- 
chology. For this reason we may dis- 
tinguish two authors, each of which 
has contributed his characteristic part. 
However, in making this distinction 
we must not lose sight of the miracu- 
lous union by which the work is to be 
totally and undividedly attributed to 
each. This doctrine has been taught 
by the Church in explicit terms in the 
councils of Florence, Trent, and the 
Vatican; it was stressed again by 
Pope Leo XIII in Providentissimus 
Deus. 

In order, then, to be in conformity 
with the teaching authority. of the 
Church, one must keep in mind that 
within the narrow limits of human 
language there lies enclosed a sover- 
eign liberty and eternal grandeur—the 
divine in human form. 

And yet, either for lack of having 
fully accepted the doctrine of the 
Church, or to avoid the difficulties 
that may derive from such an intimate 
and unusual association, some tend to 
disjoin the divine and human ele- 
ments, to consider them as two dis- 
tinct meanings, to distort the relations 
between them. 


Denial of Inerrancy 


The first error censured by the 
Holy Father is an attempt to revive an 
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old mistake. It consists in limiting the 
inerrancy of the Scriptures to that 
which directly concerns God, i.e., to 
matters of faith and morals. It has al- 
ready been censured by Leo XIII in 
Providentissimus Deus: “It is abso- 
lutely inadmissible to restrict the in- 
spiration to certain parts of the Holy 
Scripture or to concede that the sacred 
author is mistaken.” (DB 1950). 

No less clear are the statements of 
Benedict XV in Spiritus Paraclitus 
(DB 2186), and of Pius XII in Divino 
Afflante Spiritu (AAS 35, [1943], p. 
297). 

But if Humani Generis censures the 
same error again it is because the re- 
cent proponents are not prompted by 
the same motives as their predeces- 
sors. Formerly, from the true prin- 
ciple that the Holy Spirit has not in- 
spired the Scriptures except for our 
religious instruction, the erroneous 
conclusion was drawn that the parts 
from which one can derive no relig- 
ious profit are beyond the scope of in- 
errancy. The inerrancy was evaluated 
on the basis of the reason for inspira- 
tion whereas it has to be evaluated ac- 
cording to the extent of formal affir- 
mations. 

Today the same erroneous conclu- 
sion proceeds from a false principle 
which shows a practical oblivion of 
the proper mystery of Holy Scripture 
—the language of God incarnate in 
the language of man. This principle 
constitutes the second error. 

The “Divine Sense” 

After disrupting the unique divine- 
human meaning, with its two mutu- 
ally complementary elements, some er- 
roneously talk of a human sense of 
Scripture, under which is concealed 
the divine sense—the infallible sense. 

This contradicts the statement of 
the Biblical Commission : “According 
to the dogma of inspiration and the in- 
errancy of the Scriptures, there is an 
intimate correspondence between the 
affirmations, statements, or insinua- 
tions of the hagiographer and those 
of the Holy Spirit” (DB 2180). 


Partisans of this new opinion go so 
far as to speak of the Old Testament 
as a message in which at times there 
is no definite correspondence between 
the human and divine sense. Man and 
God, according to them, sometimes 
address us in the same words but with 
different meanings. Consequently, 
once the real or divine significance has 
been sifted out by means of the grille 
furnished by the New Testament, one 
may disregard the form of the message 
or human sense, whose sole utility is 
to embody a transcendental truth. 

This is a false view. Whether the 
Old Testament is considered in itself, 
or in its relative poverty as compared 
with the New Testament, it remains 
both divine and human, salutary for 
all who read it. It is false to consider 
the only interpretation to be its refer- 
ence to the New Testament. 

This opposition of the human to a 
divine, hidden sense easily tends to- 
ward a limitation of inerrancy to 
moral and religious texts alone, so 
that the first error is in fact a result of 
this one. 

Other errors follow directly. From 
a division of producing causes comes 
a division of effects and an overem- 
phasis of one meaning to the exclusion 
of the other. 


The “Human Sense” 

First there is a so-called Biblical 
Arianism, or purely rational exegesis. 
The text is taken in a very literal 
sense and stripped of every divine in- 
fluence. It is treated as a profane doc- 
ument, with no advertance to the fact 
that it constitutes a divine message to 
be interpreted by the living magiste- 
rium, the only authority that can illu- 
mine the divine mysteries in the in- 
spired text. 

Moreover, one cannot assert that 
there are but few canonical texts and 
for the rest there is no restriction. 
This is to disregard the ordinary 
teaching office which the pope and the 
bishops in union with him exercise 
under the guarantee of divine assist- 
ance. When one deviates from this 
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norm he no longer expresses the faith 
of the Church, but a private sense to 
which he seems to subordinate the 
teaching of the fathers and the mag- 
isterium. This reversal of perspective 
is censured throughout Humani Gen- 
eris and has been censured before by 
popes and councils. 


It is hard to understand the motives 
for these errors. Certain exegetes 
seem rather sensitive to so-called en- 
croachments in their field by nonspe- 
cialists, even by theologians. Often 
enough they express a pronounced re- 
spect for the transcendence of divine 
truth under its human appearance and 
a scrupulous caution against deform- 
ing it; but there are other considera- 
tions that can enter in. The encyclical 
speaks of a certain exaggerated ten- 
dency toward modernity, a fear of 
being considered ignorant or preju- 
diced. Sometimes, with the laudable 
intention of understanding the Prot- 
estants, a Catholic exegete may come 


dangerously near to their independ- 
ent methods of exegesis. In fact it is 
difficult to distinguish the purely sub- 
jective interpretations of some Catho- 
lic authors from the Protestant free 
examination of Scripture “‘under the 
inspiration of the Divine Spirit.” 


Exaggeration 


Perhaps a more subtle error than 
the preceding is that of rejecting the 
human and historical element of Scrip- 
ture in order to discover in its purity 
the divine sense by a symbolic or spir- 
itual exegesis. Under this head the 
encyclical groups a number of opin- 
ions proposed by different authors, 
but stemming from a single principal 
source. Though they profess a sin- 
cere respect for the literal sense, cer- 
tain authors identify it with a purely 
human sense, especially in regard to 
certain passages in the Old Testa- 
ment. They then seek the hidden ob- 
ject of faith, the true divine sense, in- 
tended ultimately by God. This they 
find through reference to Christ. 


Now there are two aspects to be 
considered as regards the interrela- 
tion of the Old and New Testament, 
and we must avoid exaggerating 
either of them. In the New Testament 
there are many indications of the con- 
tinuation of the redemptive plan and 
its consummation. Likewise there are 
passages that emphasize a discontinu- 
ance of the old order and the tran- 
scendence of the new. We are not per- 
mitted to harmonize these elements by 
the removal of one of them, teaching 
the absolute insufficiency of the Old 
Testament for the followers of Christ, 
or the impossibility of comprehending 
it without total relation to Christ. 

Many passages in the Old Testa- 
ment have a spiritual sense prefigur- 
ing fulfillments in the New Testa- 
ment, but this does not warrant a 
typological interpretation of the entire 
Old Testament. The typological sense 
must be shown to be of God—as may 
be done through the New Testament 
reference and the traditional interpre- 
tation expressed through the magiste- 
rium of the Church. The same applies 
to the more complete sense (the sen- 
sus plenior). An Old Testament text 
may be complemented in the New 
Testament. The Christian writers, and 
even Christ Himself, have explained 
their message in the language of the 
Old Testament and have often en- 
larged its meaning in the light of the 
whole economy of salvation. This is 
not in opposition to the meaning of 
the ancient writer, provided it is clear 
that the transcending of the Old Tes- 
tament text is by divine intention. 

Aside from these two senses: the 
typological sense of the Old Testa- 
ment events, and the more complete 
sense of certain words, both duly au- 
thenticated by later revelation, any 
transposition of the literal sense of the 
Old Testament is inadmissible. Sym- 
bolic and spiritual exegesis has its 
value, but it is wrong to imagine that 
the task of the exegete is to show that 
Christ is the sole object of the Old 
Testament. 
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The goal of exegesis, then, is to 
reach a trustworthy apprehension of 
sacred history, of the theological doc- 
trine at the heart of the literal mean- 
ing. A true literal exegesis does not 
ignore the more profound doctrinal 
texts, for in emphasizing the proper 
theological aspects it does no violence 
to the texts because they are religious 
and divine as well as human. 


First Chapters of Genesis 

The second passage of Humani 
Generis deals explicitly with the first 
eleven chapters of Genesis. The Holy 
Father reproves the rash deviation 
from the norms of prudence laid down 
by the Church, and finds fault with a 
too-free interpretation of the histori- 
cal books of the Old Testament. But 
what type of history is represented in 
the first section of Genesis? The an- 
swer given is the same as that of the 
letter of the Biblical Commission to 
Cardinal Suhard in 1948 : these eleven 
chapters do not conform to the rigor- 
ous concept of history found in the 
standard Greek and Roman authors ; 
nor do they measure up to the stand- 
ards of modern historians, who docu- 
ment their statements with references 
to authentic sources ; yet they do have 
a true meaning, which must be ex- 
plored and established by exegetes. 

Although the narratives of these 
first eleven chapters are not historical 
in the ancient or modern sense, it does 
not follow that they lack all historical 
value, or that the events related 
therein did not actually occur at a def- 
inite time. The Holy Father insists 
upon this point : “They relate in a sim- 
ple and figurative language adapted 
to the intelligence of a people of low 
culture the principal truths funda- 
mental for our eternal salvation, and 
give a popular description of the ori- 
gin of the human race and the chosen 
people” (Humani Generis, 38). 

These chapters describe the origin 
of the human race and that of the 
chosen people. Thus they have a su- 
pernatural importance as prologue of 
the economy of salvation. They enter 


into the divine-and-human purpose of 
the hagiographer and the Holy Spirit. 
Any denial of the actual occurrence of 
original sin, any projection of it into 
a myth or into a general consciousness 
of guilt is simply untenable. 

This objectivity is not compromised 
in any way if we grant that the writer 
might have borrowed some represen- 
tative figures from popular tales, e.g., 
the serpent as a figure of the tempter ; 
but this borrowing was done under 
the influence of inspiration. If popu- 
lar traditions were ever used, we may 
trust that a long preparation and vigil- 
ance of the Divine Inspirer had pre- 
pared the material. For while extra- 
biblical tales developed under the in- 
fluence of wild imagination, the same 
data found in the Bible is character- 
ized by a sober simplicity and a per- 
fect conformity to monotheistic faith. 
Perhaps the writer of the Book of 
Genesis did not admit the historicity 
of his narration in every detail. He 
gathered and adapted the traditions as 
already fixed and changed them as 
little as possible. 

Conclusions 

After considering the lessons that 
are taught in Humani Generis, one 
cannot but be impressed with the mar- 
velous harmony of submission and 
liberty which the Church outlines for 
her children. It hinges on the funda- 
mental dogma of the inspired writing, 
the word of God incarnate in human 
language. The Holy Father points 
out the ruinous consequences of any 
separation of these two elements, 
whether it be by exaggeration of the 
human side in a more or less rational- 
istic exegesis, or by suppression of its 
importance in a “symbolic and spirit- 
ual” exegesis. 

The same principle governs the re- 
lations of the Bible to history. There 
is more than myth in the narration of 
the opening chapters of Genesis, and 
also there is more than a spiritual 
lesson with no foundation in actual 
historical fact. The subject is at once 
human and divine. 





Creation in the Bible 


G. Lambert, S.J. 


This article is doubly significant. First, it is an excellent example of how 
a truth which was implicit in the original revelation developed under the divine 
guidance to the explicit formulation of the present. Secondly, it clearly shows 
that the idea of creation cannot be considered as an isolated truth in Scripture. 
It is related to the idea of God’s covenant with the chosen people, and to 
His intervention in their history. Rather than a “Scripture Proof’ of creation, 
this article could well be termed the biblical theology of creation. It appeared 

in Nouvelle Revue Théologique 75(March, 1953), pp. 252-281. 


It is our purpose to explain the 
principal passages in Scripture where 
faith in God the Creator appears. An 
explicit doctrine about creation does 
not appear until relatively late in the 
inspired writing chiefly because the 
more ancient authors put special em- 
phasis on the notion of God the savior 
and protector of Israel. It is not until 
the time of Isaias that the God who is 
traditionally looked upon as the savior 
of the peeple of Israel comes to be 
considered also as the God of the uni- 
verse, the savior of all peoples, the 
creator. However, this does not mean 
that faith in creation did not exist 
long before written testimonies of it; 
faith in the creation was latent in the 
belief of Israel, waiting for explicit™ 
development. 


Two Documents in Genesis 


One of the most ancient texts rela- 
tive to creation is the second chapter 
of Genesis. Modern criticism recog- 
nizes in the early chapters of Genesis 
two principal documents. The more 
ancient of the two is called the Yah- 
wist (Y) because it uses the word 
Yahweh for God. The more recent 
account is called the Sacerdotal (S) 
because its general character indicates 
that it was written in an environment 
of priests and learning. The editor re- 
sponsible for the form in which we 
have the book today used S as the 
framework for his work and inserted 
selections from Y. This accounts for 
the fact that Genesis contains two ac- 
counts of creation. The sacerdotal 


account in the first chapter is preoccu- 
pied with the origin of the universe 
and with man as the summit of the 
universe. The Yahwist account in the 
second chapter is chiefly interested in 
explaining man’s suffering, toil, and 
fatigue by relating in popular form the 
history of the terrestrial paradise. 
The concept of creation from noth- 
ing is a difficult one, and all the an- 
cient cosmogonies conceived of some 
primordial state which existed before 
the operation of the demiurge. Al- 
though the other oriental peoples at- 
tributed to the primitive chaos a divine 
force opposed to the divinity, the 
people of Israel considered it merely 
as a material being for creation and in 
the last analysis as created by God. 


For Y the chaos is a desert which 
awaits the rain of Yahweh and the 
coming of man. He is interested in 
only a few elements of creation : man, 
woman, domestic animals, and the fer- 
tility of the soil. S sees the universe 
as geocentric. Like most of the an- 
cients he conceived of the earth as an 
immense disk resting on the waters of 
a subterranean ocean and encircled on 
all sides by a terrestrial ocean. Above 
the disk is the firmament, like a solid 
cupola. Above the cupola is the celes- 
tial ocean from which rain descends to 
the earth through the “windows” in 
the firmament. Even higher, above 
the celestial ocean, lie the heaven of 
heavens and the realm of the divinity. 


Before creation the three oceans 
were one great mass of water beneath 
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which was submerged the desert par 
excellence, the void and empty earth. 
S reworked these ideas common to 
the ancient peoples and arranged them 
into a scheme of three days on which 
God created the three regions of the 
universe and three days on which he 
peopled them. He added the idea that 
God worked by His word alone. From 
this and from the usage of bara in the 
Bible we can conclude that creation is 
a wonderful operation reserved to God 
alone and accomplished by the simple 
manifestation of His will. 
The Sacerdotal Account 

We must now examine the impor- 
tant religious teaching of S. First of 
all, the God who is represented as 
working is the one God, existing 
before all creation. If His eternity is 
not explicitly affirmed, it is certainly 
presupposed. 

Ancient cosmogonies regularly 
begin with a theogony, an account of 
the birth and genealogy of the gods. 
Nothing of that sort exists in the 
Bible. Everything else had a begin- 
ning, but not God. Nowhere in the 
whole Old Testament do we find the 
slightest indication of God’s being 
born. 

Another element in the account of 
S which indicates the transcendence of 
the God of Israel is the attitude taken 
toward the sun, the moon, and the 
stars. Although the neighbors of the 
Israelites considered those heavenly 
bodies to be gods, for S they are 
simple creatures made by the God of 
Israel to assure visibility and to serve 
men as a calendar. 

The objection might be raised that 
there seems to be some form of dual- 
ism in the account of S, since he 
admits an initial chaos. His rigorous 
monotheism, however, contradicts that 
absolutely. Yahweh Elohim alone is 
God and eternal. There is no place at 
His side for any rival divinity, or for 
anything which would be without be- 
ginning. The initial chaos is nothing 
but a vestige of an imagery common 
to the ancient Orient. Traces of this 


imagery still remain in the post-exilic 
period when the concepts which they 
represent have entirely passed away. 

In the chaos as described by the 
ancient tradition the most marked 
trait was that of the mass of original 
waters. God exercised His power over 
that monstrous ocean, first, by sepa- 
rating the waters, then by setting a 
limit to them. This act of power is 
brought out in other places besides 
Genesis (e.g., Ps. 103:5-9; Job 38: 
8-11). 

The struggle of the creator against 
the primitive waters had a still more 
imaginative form among the people of 
Israel and its neighbors. They had 
some traditions, it seems, of huge 
aquatic monsters whom Yahweh had 
defeated at the beginning of time. As 
a consequence of this victory, He had 
been able to organize heaven and 
earth. Allusions to these popular im- 
aginative concepts appear in the 
Psalms, in Job, and in Isaias, when 
mention is made of the monster Rahab 
and the dragon Leviathan (Pss. 88: 
10-13 ; 73 :12-17 ; 103 :26; Job 26:12- 
13; 3:8; Isaias 51 :9-10; 27:1). These 
are all literary devices which do not 
trouble the faith of Israel in Yahweh, 
who has given being to all that exists. 
Moreover, in Proverbs 8 :22-26 there 
is excellent testimony of the drive of 
scriptural language to free itself from 
such expressions. The whole passage 
clearly indicates the belief that there 
was a time when God alone existed. 

The task undertaken by S was a dif- 
ficult one. He had to express the faith 
of the chosen people in God their cre- 
ator by making use of the literary 
forms of the ancient cosmogonies. It 
was like putting new wine in old bot- 
tles. He did not always succeed in 
ridding himself of an imagery which 
his religious faith manifestly rejected. 
His intention was to describe creation 
as produced by the divine word alone, 
as taken from nothing. Such is the 
meaning which he gives to the cele- 
brated word bara, a word which 
occurs forty-eight times in the Old 
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Testament and always expresses the 
transcendent action of God. Produc- 
ing things by His word alone is a 
power which belongs only to Him. 
‘For he spoke, and they were made; 
he commanded, and they were created” 
(Ps. 148:5). 

From such expressions we can for- 
mulate the thought of S and the faith 
which the chosen people were the first 
to possess: Yahweh Elohim, who 
freely made Israel the people of His 
predilection, the one, eternal, merciful 
God, drew from nothing the entire 
universe by a free manifestation of 
His will. This faith allows no room for 
the erroneous ideas that the material 
universe is evil, or that man is ruled 
inflexibly by a tragic destiny. All that 
God made was good. Man’s lot is a 
consequence of sin. 


Jeremias 

We turn next to the theology of 
Jeremias which is based upon Yah- 
weh’s election of the people of Israel. 
Yahweh brought the chosen people 
from Egypt to the promised land. But 
He is also the creator and sovereign 
Lord, present in all places of the 
heaven and earth, who governs all the 
elements of the world, the stars, ani- 
mals, and man. Jeremias always sees 
God as creator and God as savior in 
close connection as, for example: 
“Thus saith the Lord, who giveth the 
sun for the light of the day, the order 
of the moon and of thé stars, for the 
light of the night. . . . If these ordi- 
nances shall fail before me, saith the 
Lord : then also the seed of Israel shall 
fail so as not to be a nation before me 
for ever” (Jer. 31:35-36; see also: 
5 :22, 24; 14:21-22; 23 :23-24). 

Isaias 

In Isaias we shall consider particu- 
larly the section considered by some 
to be the work of Deutero-Isaias, 
chapters 40-55. Isaias, even more than 
Jeremias, glorified in his preaching 
God the creator. He understood that 
God not only directs the history of 
humanity and all that happens upon 


the earth, but also that it is He who 
produced the entire world and sub- 
jects it to His will. ““Who hath meas- 
ured the waters in the hollow of his 
hand, and weighed the heavens with 
his palm? Who hath poised with three 
fingers the bulk of the earth and 
weighed the mountains in scales and 
the hills in a balance?” (Isaias 40:12; 
see also 40 :25-26; 44:23-24; 45:5-8, 
18; 48 :12-13). 

The prophets of Israel always had 
an awareness that God acted in nature 
and in history, but Isaias has ex- 
pressed more comprehensively than 
his predecessors the mystery of the 
divine activity. It is because Yahweh 
is the creator of all things that He acts 
continuously in nature and orders the 
history of the chosen people just as 
he orders the life of every mortal. 


Later Development 

Faith in creation, having reached 
that degree of development which we 
admire in Isaias, was a source of light 
and spiritual energy for Israel. This 
was clearly shown at the critical 
period in their history when Anti- 
ochus was persecuting the Jews for 
their fidelity to the law. The address 
of the mother of the Maccabees to her 
sons is a striking example: “I know 
not how you were formed in my 
womb: for I neither gave you breath, 
nor soul, nor life, neither did I frame 
the limbs of every one of you. But the 
creator of the world, that formed the 
nativity of man, and that found out the 
origin of all, he will restore to you 
again in his mercy, both breath and 
life, as now you despise yourselves for 
a sake of his laws” (II Macc. 7 :22- 

3). 

After she had seen six of her chil- 
dren march to their death, she said to 
her last child: “My son, have pity 
upon me, that bore thee nine months 
in my womb, and gave thee suck three 
years, and nourished thee, and 
brought thee up unto this age. I be- 
seech thee, my son, look upon heaven 
and earth, and all that is in them: and 
consider that God made them out of 
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nothing, and mankind also. . . .” (II 
Macc. 7:27-28). For the first time 
we find an inspired author expressing 
in definite form that which had been 
the faith of Israel, “God made from 
nothing the heaven, the earth, and all 
it contains.” 
The New Testament 

The books of the New Testament 
speak to us chiefly about God as He is, 
in a unique and exclusive manner, the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. But 
the influences from Judaism, and the 
teaching of our Lord Himself led to 
further development of the doctrine 
concerning God the creator. 

We shall not cite all the texts which 
are pertinent. There is one expression 
which we want to point out, which is 
found in Matt. 13:35; 25:34; Luke 
11:50; John 17:24; Eph. 1:4; Heb. 
4:3; 9:26; I Pet. 1:20; Apoc. 13:8; 
17:8. It is the expression which the 
Latin Vulgate ordinarily renders by 
constitutio mundi, the foundation or 
constitution of the world, which can 
be translated “the creation of the 
world.” 

The sacred writers speak of what 
happened “before the creation of the 
world,” when the Father loved the 
Son before the world existed, (John 
7 :5,24) and they speak of what hap- 
pened “after the creation of the 
world,” for example, the shedding of 
the blood of the prophets (Luke 
11:50). This manner of speaking 
shows that the sacred writers con- 
ceived of a time when the world did 
not exist, and hence that it had a 
beginning. 

To the idea of the constitutio mundi 
was opposed that of the “consumma- 
tion of the world” (Matt. 13:29). 
Heaven and earth are merely crea- 
tures of God, and when God decides, 
the world shall come to an end. 

This idea is found developed in an 
original manner in the second epistle 
of St. Peter (3:1-16). The author 
conceives three periods in the history 
of the created world. The first period 
extended from the creation to the 
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deluge. The second period is the per- 
iod we live in, which shall terminate 
in a general conflagration. Then, in 
the third period, God will make for 
his elect new heavens and a new 
earth. The last period will be marked 
by the second coming of the Savior. 
St. Paul also notes how the whole 
of creation awaits this final stage in 
the history of the world: “For the 
expectation of the creature waiteth 
for the revelation of the sons of God” 
(Rom. 8:19). 


Christ and Creation 

At the center of the Christian con- 
cept of the first creation at the be- 
ginning of time there is the eternal 
Word: “All things were made by 
him, and without him was made 
nothing that was made.” (John 1:3). 
The new creation also centers around 
Christ. The author of the Apocalypse 
had this new creation in mind when he 
said, “And I saw a new heaven and 
a new earth...” (Apoc. 21:1). It is 
the cosmological aspect of the Re- 
demption effected by Christ. 

The unique position which Jesus 
had with regard to creation leads us 
to pose a last question: How did He 
during His mortal life speak of God 
as the creator of all things? 

Our Lord speaks of His Father as 
filling the entire universe with His 
presence. Heaven is His throne and 
the earth His footstool. But Jesus 
does not only consider His Father as 
omnipresent. He sees Him as acting 
with a direct and uninterrupted ac- 
tion . . . “My Father worketh until 
now ; and I work” (John 5:17). 

To the eyes of Jesus creation is not 
something past, but it is actually going 
on. It is His Father who nourishes 
the birds and clothes the flowers, who 
makes His sun shine upon the just 
and the unjust. Jesus looked upon 
all things in their essential relation to 
His Father. All that exists outside 
God depends on Him for its being 
and conservation. The acceptance of 
this primary truth is the foundation 
of religion. 





Explicit and Implicit Revelation 


Edward Dhanis, S.J. 


Theological investigation into the principles which define the nature and 
limits of the development of Christian dogma received a new impetus from the 
definition of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Among the many articles 
which have since appeared on the subject, the following is very significant be- 
cause of the new light it casts on God’s formal testimony and its relation to 
truths which are only implicit in revelation. The article appeared in its un- 
abridged form in the Gregorianum, 3?4(1952), pp. 187-237, under the title, 


“Révélation explicite et implicite.” 


Through the centuries the body of 
Catholic faith has been enriched by 
doctrinal precisions coming from the 
teaching authority of the Church, a 
process commonly described as the de- 
velopment of Christian doctrine. Put 
in general terms, this development 
consists in making explicit what was 
implicit. The present article seeks to 
determine, largely on the basis of the 
Church’s teaching, three principles 
that may serve to define the nature 
and the limits of the development of 
Christian doctrine. In addition, it sug- 
gests a solution to an aspect of the 
problem on which theologians are not 
completely in accord. 


The Problem Stated 


Assuming that some truths are not 
contained explicitly in the apostolic 
teaching, in what manner must they 
be contained implicitly so that the 
Church may one day propose them as 
objects of faith? 


A doctrine may contain both ex- 
plicit and implicit truths. The explicit 
truth is that which the doctrine signi- 
fies immediately and clearly. It is the 
thing it wants to say without further 
ado. To signify immediately, then, 
means to signify without the medium 
of another truth previously signified. 

The implicit truth is that which is 
contained more or less obscurely in the 
explicit truth. John, say, is a violin- 
ist. The explicit object of this state- 
ment is that John plays the violin. 
Implicit is that he knows how to ply 


the bow, and has reached a certain 
level of mental development. 

In stating the problem we suppose . 
two things: first, that the entire ob- 
ject or deposit of revealed faith was 
contained in and transmitted by the 
teaching which the Church received 
from the Apostles, which teaching is 
found in Sacred Scripture and oral 
tradition ; secondly, that the develop- 
ment of doctrine is to be understood 
as a transition from the implicit to the 
explicit in such wise as to enrich the 
object of faith with certain doctrinal 
precisions. Substantially, these two 
points are admitted by all theologians ; 
they are, in fact, expressly taught in 
more than one place by the magiste- 
rium. 

First Principle 

Those truths which become ex- 
plicit objects of faith through the de- 
velopment of dogma must have been 
implicit in the doctrine of the apos- 
tles in such wise that their proposal 
constitutes a true and faithful exposi- 
tion of that doctrine. 

The keyword here is exposition, 
since not every pronouncement or dec- 
laration of the magisterium is an ex- 
position according to the present con- 
text. The Vatican Council, for exam- 
ple, clearly indicates that an exposi- 
tion of the deposit of faith is a pres- 
entation that enhances it with certain 
precisions. But do these precisions 
themselves, as envisaged by the Coun- 
cil, form part of the object of faith? 
It is our conviction that they do; for 
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the Council cites the famous phrase of 
St. Vincent of Lerins to the effect 
that such exposition advances the 
knowledge of Christian revelation, but 
only—and this is to be noted—within 
the same order, that is, within the 
limits of the same dogma, and in the 
same sense, and the same comprehen- 
sion: in suo dumtaxat genere, in 
eodem scilicet dogmate, eodem sensu 
eademque sententia. 

Support for this view is found in 
the Constitution Munificentissimus 
Deus of Pope Pius XII, which says 
that the exposition of the faith adds 
nothing to revealed truth and takes 
nothing from it : eisdem adiciens nihil, 
nihil ab tisdem detrahens. If the pre- 
cisions supplied by the exposition of 
faith add nothing to revealed truths, 
they certainly remain within the object 
of faith, and represent purely dog- 
matic progress. 

Furthermore, to say, as does our 
first principle, that the exposition 
must be true and faithful means that 
the original doctrine can guarantee the 
truth of the supervening precisions. 
Otherwise, they would be innovations, 
which is to say, additions to revela- 
tion—a possibility expressly denied by 
the magisterium. 

Finally, an exposition of revealed 
truth as here understood does not in- 
clude such pronouncements as belong 
to the mere defense of the faith or con- 
cern it only extrinsically. This view is 
at least indirectly confirmed by the 
encyclical Humani Generis, which 
identifies the interpretation of apos- 
tolic doctrine with the development 
of dogma, but distinguishes it from 
its defense. 

Second Principle 

Truths that become explicit objects 
of faith through the development of 
dogma must be implicit in the deposit 
of revealed faith in such a manner 
that their discovery as truths to be be- 
lieved does not require a new revela- 
tion. 

In short, the development of dogma 
excludes any new public revelation to 


the Church. The Church must there- 
fore be able to discover these implicit 
truths and make them explicit by 
means other than a new revelation. 
These means, which the magisterium 
itself distinguishes from revelation, 
are the assistance of the Holy Spirit 
through the inspirations of grace. 

The first principle emphasized that 
the apostolic doctrine must be capable 
of guaranteeing the truth of implicit 
dogmas, whereas the second principle 
stresses the fact that it not only guar- 
antees their truth, but must also be 
able, without further revelation, to 
show that they are truths to be 
believed, that is, to be accepted as 
objects of faith. For example, a prop- 
osition that is a purely theological con- 
clusion would be true but not neces- 
sarily an object of faith unless it were 
contained in the apostolic doctrine as 
a truth to be believed. 

Third Principle 

Truths that become explicit objects 
of faith through the development of 
doctrine must be implicit in the apos- 
tolic deposit of faith as objects of 
formal testimony on the part of God. 
In a word, they must have been for- 
mally attested by God in the apostolic 
deposit. 

Testimony in general denotes an 
invitation to give assent to something 
said or signified. This assent is an 
act of faith, relying on the testimony 
itself as the proximate guarantee of 
the truth of the thing attested. 

With respect to its object, testi- 
mony can be called formal, because the 
invitation to believe (which is of the 
essence of testimony) terminates in 
the object itself. With respect to con- 
clusions derived from its object, tes- 
timony must be considered virtual, 
since the invitation to believe does not 
terminate in these conclusions taken 
in themselves, but as comprised in the 
sign or cause that is capable of making 
them known, containing them virtu- 
ally. 

Thus, a youngster asked how many 
brothers and sisters he has, may 
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answer five. This is the object of his 
testimony, the thing formally attested. 
That the number of brothers and sis- 
ters is not the same is a conclusion 
from his statement, and only virtually 
attested by him. To formal testimony 
corresponds faith; to virtual testi- 
mony, the act of drawing conclusions 
from the object of faith. Only formal 
testimony is testimony in the proper 
sense of the word. 

These considerations may be ap- 
plied to the Catholic faith in particu- 
lar, which is faith in the proper mean- 
ing. But if it is faith proper, it must 
be the response to formal, and not 
merely virtual, testimony. May we, 
therefore, say that all Catholic dogmas 
were formally attested by God from 
the beginning, that is, in the deposit 
of apostolic faith? Our third principle 
says that this is so. Two arguments 
can be adduced in favor of it. 


Two Arguments 

The first argument rests on the 
Church’s teaching that the object of 
our faith is constituted by divine reve- 
lation and that revelation came to an 
end with the apostles. Hence, the 
object of faith, which is transmitted 
and expounded by the Church, was 
constituted, whole and entire, in the 
apostolic age. But this faith, as we 
have said, corresponds to formal tes- 
timony. Consequently, all the truths 
of the Catholic faith were formally at- 
tested by God before the end of the 
apostolic period. 

The second argument proceeds 
from the traditional doctrine that the 
progress of dogma is not, strictly 
speaking, an extension of revelation 
to new objects, but an extension of the 
explicit faith of the Church to objects 
to which revelation had extended from 
the beginning. If, therefore, certain 
dogmas in the apostolic teaching were 
only virtually attested, they would 
need to be formally attested later on. 
Such a course would mean that the 
progress of dogma is an extension of 
revelation, of the ocutio divina attest- 
ans, to new objects. But this is con- 


trary to the traditional, and officially 
recognized, interpretation of dogmatic 
development. Accordingly, all dogmas 
were formally attested from the be- 
ginning. 

Truths Mediately Implicit 

The aforesaid conclusion does not 
agree with the view of some theolo- 
gians. Mostly, the divergence of opin- 
ion ‘centers around truths that are 
only mediately implicit. What, then, 
is a mediately implicit truth? 

We have already seen that the ex- 
plicit object of an affirmation is that 
which it signifies immediately and 
clearly ; whereas the implicit object is 
that which is contained obscurely in 
the explicit object. However, the im- 
plicit object may be either immedi- 
ately or mediately implicit. If imme- 
diately, it, like the explicit object, is 
signified not only immediately but 
even clearly when taken as a whole, 
but not in detail. But taken in detail, 
the immediately implicit object, unlike 
the explicit object, is signified only 
obscurely, though still immediately. 

For example, in the affirmation 
“George has written a sonnet” is im- 
mediately implied that George has 
written a poem with uniform meter, 
divided into an octave of two quat- 
rains and a sestet of two tercets. 
However, this original affirmation 
does not signify with clarity and in 
detail the characteristics of the poem ; 
the details are signified immediately, 
but rather in an obscure manner, as a 
whole. 

The mediately implicit object, on 
the other hand, is not immediately sig- 
nified at all, whether clearly or ob- 
scurely, whether in the whole or in 
detail. It has to be disclosed in some 
other way, such as by inference from 
a truth previously signified. 

For example, mediately implicit in 
the affirmation that George has writ- 
ten a sonnet is the truth that George 
knows something about prosody. 
Again, in the example of the boy who 
has a total of five brothers and sisters, 
it is mediately implicit that he does 
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not have an equal number of brothers 
and sisters. Such implications are 
manifested only with the help of an- 
other truth previously signified. Thus 
they are only mediately implicit. 
Also, it should be noted that for 
“immediately” and “mediately” im- 
plicit, we could, as some authors do, 
employ the terms “formally” and “vir- 
tually”; the connotation of these 
terms, however, may confuse the issue. 


Point at Issue 

The issue is whether objects that 
are only mediately implicit can be 
formally affir. d or attested. In 
other words, can an affirmation or 
statement really indicate that it wants 
to say something, even though this 
object is made clear, not by the affir- 
mation as such, but only through the 
medium of another truth previously 
signified. Our position is that medi- 
ately implicit objects, which are ob- 
jects that are only mediately signified, 
can be formally attested by such medi- 
ate signification. 

The gospel furnishes a good exam- 
ple in Martha and Mary’s message to 
Jesus: “Lord . . . he whom thou 
lovest is sick.” The explicit object of 
this attestation was simply the illness 
of an intimate friend of Jesus. But 
through this statement they also sig- 
nified, though mediately, and attested 
that the sick person was their brother 
Lazarus, and that they desired the 
Master’s visit. Such objects are me- 
diately implicit because they become 
known through another truth previ- 
ously signified ; and they are formally 
attested because they are manifested 
as objects which one invites another, 
albeit implicitly, to believe. 


Agreement and Disagreement 

Theologians agree that truths im- 
mediately implicit in the deposit of 
faith can become objects of explicit 
faith ; but disagree whether the devel- 
opment of doctrine can include truths 
only mediately implicit in the apos- 
tolic doctrine, especially those that are 
discovered through a premise of 


reason, and whether it can include 
truths connected with the original de- 
posit of faith, not by a demonstrative 
inference, but by a persuasive one. 
We shail briefly apply our three prin- 
ciples to each of these two disputed 
points. 
Application 

The principle of true and faithful 
exposition requires that new dogmatic 
precisions and clarifications be guar- 
anteed by doctrine that is already ex- 
plicit and which they complete within 
its own order. We believe that medi- 
ately implicit truths satisfy this con- 
dition, even though brought to light 
by means of a premise of reason. We 
further believe that the principle ex- 
cluding new revelation likewise admits 
of mediately implicit truths being pro- 
posed as explicit truths, provided that 
God has sufficiently indicated that 
His invitation to believe extends to all 
true and faithful exposition of the de- 
posit of faith. It is our opinion that 
there is sufficient evidence, both in 
Scripture and otherwise, to show that 
God has so manifested His intention. 


If this be true, then God has for- 
mally attested all such exposition, in- 
cluding mediately implicit truths that 
are part of it, even though they may 
be discerned through a premise of 
reason. 


Persuasive Inferences 


As for truths that are linked to the 
deposit ef faith by persuasive infer- 
ence, our answer is much the same. 
Only here a distinction must be made 
of the deposit in the abstract and in 
the concrete. In the abstract, the de- 
posit of faith prescinds from the role 
of the grace of faith by which the de- 
posit is attained ; in the concrete, this 
role is included. 

Accordingly, we say that comple- 
mentary truths linked to the deposit 
of faith by persuasive inference cannot 
be contained in it as objects that God 
commands us to believe, if we take 
the deposit in the abstract; but they 
can be contained in it in the concrete, 
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that is, if taken in conjunction with 
the modality of the grace of faith. 

In the concrete, then, such infer- 
ences can be shown to accord with our 
three principles. For, it can be shown 
that such inferences could be formally 
attested by God in the original de- 
posit of faith (third principle) ; sec- 
ondly, that the apostolic doctrine can 
guarantee, at least instrumentally, the 
truth of such inferences (first prin- 
ciple) ; and thirdly, that the apostolic 
deposit can manifest their credibility 
as objects to be believed on divine 
faith, and can do so without the 
medium of a new revelation, at least 
in the realm of faith on the commu- 
nity or social level, if not in that of 
individual faith (second principle). 


Summary 
The magisterium of the Church can 
propose as dogmas of faith those 
truths that are not explicit in the ap- 
ostolic doctrine provided that from the 
beginning they were formally, though 


but implicitly, attested in this doctrine 
received by faith. All truths that com- 
plete the apostolic doctrine within its 
own order and which are implicit in 
it, were so attested. 


Implicit truths, moreover, are either 
immediately or mediately implicit; 
and the latter may be derived from the 
deposit of faith through a premise of 
reason. 


Implicit truths are further parti- 
tioned into those that are already im- 
plicit in the deposit in the abstract, 
and those only implicit in the concrete. 
The former are derivable from the de- 
posit through a demonstrative infer- 
ence that is capable by itself of guar- 
anteeing their truth. The latter are 
derivable by an inference that in itself 
is only persuasive; but through the 
complementary power of the light of 
faith, this latter sort of inference can 
also give the Church certitude regard- 
ing the divine credibility of truths me- 
diately implicit in the concrete. 


The Encyclical, Sacred Virginity 


Eugene Tesson, “L’Encyclique Sacra Virginitas,” Etudes (June, 1954), pp. 366-370. 


A striking characteristic of Catholic life 
in this generation has been a renewed ap- 
preciation of the spiritual value of marriage. 
Many writings, many organizations have 
appeared to aid in the formation of the 
Christian home. Inevitably some enthusiasts 
have gone too far and have attacked other 
Christian values; they have minimized the 
worth of virginity and celibacy. To combat 
this error by expounding and defending the 
traditional doctrine on virginity and celi- 
bacy, Pope Pius XII issued his encyclical, 
Sacra Virginitas. 


Spiritual Value 


First he takes up the spiritual value of 
celibacy. From the earliest times, even in 
the New Testament itself, the renunciation 
of marriage has been recommended; first 
because this gives freedom from temporal 
concerns and so allows a more complete 
devotion to prayer and the ministry; sec- 
ond, because this renunciation is a symbol 
and example of the Church’s attitude 
toward Christ, that yearning for the day 


when earthly society will give way to the 
Body of Christ, when the love of God will 
reign undivided in the hearts of the elect. 

In spite of these values there have always 
been critics of celibacy. The Pope pays 
little attention to those who call upon 
psychology to show that the normal exercise 
of sexuality is necessary for the full de- 
velopment of the personality; for science 
itself refutes them. More serious is the 
claim that marriage is preferable because 
it carries sacramental graces which celibacy 
does not, and that, in thig day when the 
great Christian problem is to re-establish 
contact with the world, married people can 
be more effective apostles by example than 
celibates separated from the world. No 
one denies the sacramental character of 
marriage; still it is obvious that married 
life ordinarily offers difficulties for the 
practice of perfection. Nor is celibacy 
without a sacramental character. To con- 
secrate oneself to God by perfect chastity 
is simply to choose to practice as far as 
possible a perfect fidelity to the grace of 





baptism. As far as concerns the apostolate, 
is not the mobility of the single life a 
tremendous advantage toward adaptation 
to modern conditions? 


Practice of Chastity 


Finally, there is the problem of practice. 
It is not easy. There must not be mere 
abstention; the whole soul must be posi- 
tively directed to God. To attain this a 
disciplined life is necessary. The celibate 


is not free to see and say everything. 
Beyond discipline the practice of perfect 
chastity involves a deep spiritual life sus- 
tained by prayer and the sacraments. 

The Pope wished to affirm that our 
paganized civilization needs examples 
of the exclusive love of God. There are 
young people who can understand that 
greatness is measured by the degree of 
the gift of self. They must be told of the 
demands that the service of God makes. 


VIRGINITY 


G. Philips, “Perspectives mariologiques. Marie et l'Eglise. Essai bibliographique, 
1951-1953," Marianum, 15(1953:4), pp. 436-511. 


Among many items of interest in this 
article, G. Philips makes some enlightening 
observations on the notion of virginity as 
it is found in tradition. In the early J udaeo- 
Christian literature, he says, a virgin was 
primarily a person or a community devoted, 
submissive, and faithful to God. The 
physical connotations of the word were 
quite minimized. The betrothals of Yah- 
weh with Israel in the Old Testament 
were a common theme of the prophets. The 
marriage bond with God guaranteed and 
consecrated virginity and at the same time 
assured maternal fecundity as long as 
Israel did not give itself over to strange 
gods. St. Paul espoused the community of 
Corinth to one man only, like a pure virgin 
to be presented to Christ (2 Cor. 11:2), 
for whoever unites himself to the Lord 
becomes not one “body” but one “spirit” 
with Him (1 Cor. 6:17). In other words, 
this spiritual union sanctifies and sanctions 
the virginity. Chastity in these passages 
signifies fidelity; heresy, on the contrary, 
and apostasy are a kind of adultery which 
destroys virginity. 


Faith and Fidelity 


In the concrete, the virgin is one who 
keeps perfect obedience in faith. The words 


faith and fidelity are connected so that in 
French (and in English) infidelity is op- 
posed to either of them. Pistis and fides 
contain both ideas and the Fathers are 
careful to keep the complex meaning. 
Irenaeus says: “The knot of Eve’s disobedi- 
ence was untied by the obedience of Mary. 
What the virgin Eve bound by her incre- 
dulity, the Virgin Mary loosed by her fides 
(faith-fidelity) (Adv. Haer. III, 22, 4; 

G 7, 960). 

According to Ambrose (Jn Lucam, 8, 9; 
CSEL 32/4, 395, 19-25) the Church is a 
virgin inviolate as it does not commit adul- 
tery against the truth and defile itself 
with the heresies of the Manichees, the 
Arians, and the Sabellians. These expres- 
sions are not pure metaphors; they point 
up the true meaning of Christian virginity. 
The idea of virginity in early Christian 
literature certainly includes the notion of 
corporal integrity, but solely as a sign of 
the more important spiritual disposition of 
a total and permanent consecration to God. 
The whole of tradition is summed up by 
St. Augustine in words which occur over 
and over throughout the Middle Ages: 
“Where will be found a chaste virgin ex- 
cept in faith, hope, and charity perfect and 
undefiled?” (Serm. 188, 4; PL 38, 1005). 
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THE GREAT AUGUSTINISM 


F. Cayré, A.A. 


Father Cayré points out the lines to be taken to rescue Augustinism from 
the many aberrations of the past and to distinguish it carefully as a highly 
individualized system of Christian thought. An essential Augustinism contains 
the great dogmas taught by Augustine, his philosophical principles, his moral 
doctrines, but all of them illumined by that which is the spirit of Augustinism, 
a rational and mystical ascent to truth. The original article appeared in 
L’Année Théologique, 40(1051:4), pp. 305-320. 


At the end of his long article on 
St. Augustine in the Dictionaire. Por- 
talié introduces the phrase, le grand 
Augustinisme, to express the “essen- 
tial” elements of Augustinism. My 
purpose in this article is to explain 
further the meaning of le grand Au- 
gustinisme and to distinguish this 
essential Augustinism from a funda- 
mental or historical Augustinism and 
from the many partial Augustinisms. 


Historical Augustinism 

We may define historical Augustin- 
ism as the collection of those doctrines 
taught by St. Augustine, independent 
of any further systematization. M. 
Bardy has provided us with the de- 
finitive work from this point of view, 
a work that is a kind of manual of 
the Saint’s teaching in the form that 
he gave it in 430. Without denying 
the value of such research, we should 
admit its dangers for a proper under- 
standing of Augustine. These dangers 
can be avoided by insisting on what 
we may call essential Augustinism, 
which is not a mere category of doc- 
trines but a system of the teachings 
which are of most value to theology 
and philosophy. 

Immediately after the death of the 
saint, a new period of Augustinism 
began, that of his disciples, who, while 
lacking the genius of their master, 
were credited with echoing his voice. 
Their teachings gave rise to the mul- 
tiple partial Augustinisms, which are 
developments of isolated teachings of 
St. Augustine, and which are always 
evaluated in terms of their fidelity to 
Augustine’s entire thought. 


Before discussing the partial Augus- 
tinisms, we should note two doctrinal 
deviations from Augustine which are 
diametrically opposed to each other. 
The first is an excessive optimism, 
developed by the proponents of onto- 
logism, who have concentrated on the 
early works of Augustine, where he 
relies too much on the powers of na- 
ture. The second is a despairing pes- 
simism, which flows from an exces- 
sive emphasis on the last, anti-pelagian 
writings of the saint. We might group 
here : Gottschalk, Protestants, and the 
followers of Baius and Jansen. As a 
matter of fact, certain Catholic 
authors, in the light of these two lines 
of thought in Augustine, have con- 
cluded that there is a radical opposi- 
tion between his theoretical doctrine 
on predestination and his practical 
preaching. All three of these views 
ignore the fact that Augustine has 
coordinated what might seem on the 
surface to be a divergence. But to see 
this one must study the main lines of 
his whole teaching. 


Partial Augustinisms 


The partial Augustinisms are the 
different doctrinal movements which 
have risen from the writings of the 
saint, from the fifth century down to 
our own days. We will group them 
into ten principal classes for the sake 
of convenience. 1) The anti-Pelagian 
Augustinism is the doctrine of St. 
Prosper and his followers as it de- 
veloped in their struggle with the 
semi-Pelagians. 2) A _ mediaeval 
theological Augustinism, represented 
by Anselm, Hugh of St. Victor, and 
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William of Auvergne, is an attempt at 
an Augustinian synthesis, but the 
eclecticism of its proponents carries 
their thought far from the historical 
Augustinism. 3) A mediaeval mysti- 
cal Augustinism, under the leadership 
of the Victorines, sought to moderate 
this eclecticism by appealing to the 
spiritual doctrine of St. Augustine. 
_ 4) The scholastic Augustinism of the 
thirteenth century found in Thomas 
and Scotus its greatest flowering, but 
the individuality and genius of the 
systems devised deserve study in their 
own right. 5) Political Augustinism 
is the doctrine which attempts to ap- 
ply to the state the principles of the 
City of God. 6) Augustinianism rep- 
resents the doctrine of the Augustinian 
order, and historically has had three 
separate stages: the Thomism of 
Giles of Rome, the doctrine of Giles 
of Viterbo and Seripando in their 
combat against Lutheranism, and the 
work of Cardinal Noris against 


Jansenism. 7) Augustinian Congruism 


is the scholastic development ot 
Augustine’s teachings on the problems 
of grace and liberty. We can see it 
in both camps of the famous dispute 
of the Renaissance theologians. 8) 
Berullian Augustinism has been of 
value to the spiritual life with its 
emphasis on the Incarnation. 9) 
Augustinian Ecclesiology is the doc- 
trine of the founder of the Augustin- 
ian fathers of the Assumption, which 
emphasizes the living presence of 
Christ in the Church. 10) Finally, 
Philosophical Augustinism, by con- 
centrating on the philosophical prin- 
ciples of the saint, seeks in our own 
day to overcome the abuses of fide- 
ism, ontologism, idealism, and semi- 
spiritualism. 

In contrast to these partial Augus- 
tinisms is that which we call a total 
or essential Augustinism, that is the 
great body of those important teach- 
ings of Augustine which have had a 
tremendous influence on the theology 
of the Catholic Church. 


THE GREAT AUGUSTINISM 


Dogmatic Doctrines 
The name of Augustine is associated 
especially with certain dogmatic theses 
which he analyzed with a superior 
insight. We must recall them briefly. 


1. Augustine’s views on the Trinity 
have had their striking influence, 
partly because they can be found in 
one work, which was written imme- 
diately after the great controversies 
of the fourth century, but especially 
because they are the fruit of fifteen 
years of Augustine’s mature thought. 
This work has inspired the whole of 
western theology in its study of the 
triune God under the light of Scrip- 
ture and tradition. Its influence on 
Christian piety has been equally great, 
particularly in respect to the place 
of wisdom in asceticism. It is, per- 
haps, the saint’s most modern and 
most profound writing. 


2. Jesus Christ held the attention 
of St. Augustine throughout his writ- 
ings. His respect for Christ’s divinity 
can be seen in his study of the Son 
of God in the De Trinitate, where he 
knows Him as Logos, Verbum, Wis- 
dom. But the Incarnation and the 
Redemption are always associated 
with the mystery of the Trinity, and 
this association has cortributed 
greatly to his mysticism and breadth 
of view. 


3. Augustine is, of course, the 
Doctor of grace, which for him is al- 
ways the grace of Christ. His writ- 
ings are an arsenal of scriptural and 
patristic arguments against the 
Pelagians. On the positive side, he 
sees grace as a living reality, as- 
sociated with the Holy Spirit who 
works in the soul through charity. 
Yet he does not compromise the place 
of the sacraments, which are the ordi- 
nary channels of grace, nor the place 
of the Church, which is the means, 
par excellence, of santification on 
earth. 


4. The Church is an essential ele- 
ment in the thought of Augustine. 
Although he insists on its reality as 
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a visible society, yet revelation teaches 
him much more about it. The City of 
God is a storehouse of spiritual goods, 
uniting men to God and aiding them 
in their battles with the enemy. This 
City, essentially spiritual, has a con- 
crete reality, expressed in the phrase, 
the Body of Christ. His treatment of 
this idea, following St. Paul, is marked 
by richness and warmth. 


Moral Doctrines 

The moral teaching of St. Augus- 
tine has as its foundation a complete 
orientation of man to beatitude and 
hence to God who alone can assure 
man of his beatitude. We have this 
view condensed in Augustine’s im- 
mortal formula: “Thou hast made us 
for Thyself, O Lord”. This impulse 
towards God, given by nature, is com- 
pleted and transformed by faith, which 
adds hope for a personal possession 
of God in a celestial vision, capable 
of satisfying all of man’s aspirations 
for happiness. But this orientation of 
man to such heights does not keep 
the moral system of Augustine from 
being a pure, practical echo of the 
Gospel teachings. 

1. One of the two great lessons of 
the Christian life taught in the Con- 
fessions is that of humility. This pro- 
found sentiment of confusion before 
God, which is stimulated in the 
Christian who contemplates his sins 
in the presence of God and His jus- 
tice, is one of the most evident traits 
of western Christianity. And it is 
largely attributable to Augustine’s in- 
fluence that this Christian humility 
has led to the use of confession for 
small faults. 

2. The other great lesson taught 
by Augustine is that of Christian 
piety. Its place is in prayer, but in 
a prayer which is a friendly converse 
between creature and God, a converse 

ssible because God deigns to make 

imself present to the soul. The pres- 
ence of God is a familiar theme for 
St. Augustine—‘He is in the depth 
of the soul”—for the sinner as well 
as for the saint. It is largely owing 


to Augustine’s influence that Christian 
piety has had a greater development 
in the West than in the East. 

3. St. Augustine faithfully echoes 
the Gospels in their uncomplicated 
teaching of mastery of self in the 
moral conflict. Without cataloguing 
the virtues in detail, he has given us 
summaries which are both simple and 
complete. Two laws are sufficient: 
first, to subject the body to the soul, 
which for him means the right regula- 
tion of the five exterior senses and 
the interior sense according to reason 
and faith; and second, to overcome 
the triple concupiscense denounced by 
St. John. 

4. Charity is a most important ele- 
ment of the Augustinian moral doc- 
trine. In a phrase taken from his 
disciples, Ama et fac quod vis, (Love 
and do what you will) we can sum- 
marize its true place. By this is 
meant: charity is a kind of synthesis 
of the cardinal and theological vir- 
tues, but the synthesis is attainable 
only through the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, which alone can give to char- 
ity that enjoyment of God which 
characterizes the perfect life. 


The Spirit of Augustinism 

These fundamental dogmatic and 
moral teachings do not alone contain 
the meaning of the term: essential or 
total Augustinism. But they do con- 
stitute a working synthesis, if they 
are bound together by a body of co- 
herent principles capable of uniting 
them and rendering them fruitful. 
These principles in Augustine should 
be considered as a spirit or an ap- 
proach to truth. Nothing is more dif- 
ficult to describe or define than true, 
total Augustinism. One can only study 
Augustine’s doctrinal method, which 
is a blend of rational principles of 
thought and supernatural gifts. Let 
us examine these two facets. 


Natural Wisdom 
A. On the rational plane, one must 


consider the role of Augustine’s 


Christian platonism. 
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1. Because of his biblical teaching 
on creation, Augustine was able to 
work out an entire metaphysics of 
participation, without the danger of 
falling into emanatism or pantheism. 

2. One notes his insistence on the 
soul, rather than on the composite 
of body and soul ; still this is a matter 
of emphasis, since he by no means 
denies the substantial unity of the 
composite. The word anima designates 
the principle of both corporeal life 
and the higher activities of the mind. 
Augustine sought above all to find 
a quick way to God; and this he ac- 
complished by studying the Ego in 
its activity. 

3. Augustine’s platonism asserts it- 
self in his insistence on Truth and 
his identification of God with creative 
and illuminating truth. The soul is 
the place where God manifests Him- 
self to him who seeks Him with 
honesty and simplicity. The mind’s 
perception of truth is explained by 
the presence of a transcendent truth, 
the ratio intelligendi, which is, on the 
metaphysical plane, the principle of 
intellection. 

4. This perception of the truth 
serves as a natural foundation for the 
moral order. Conscience is, in fact, 
nothing but the mind enlightened on 
the subject of obligation, and God 
manifests His living presence by His 
commands. In the De libero arbitrio, 
Augustine constructed a rational proof 
for the existence of God by explain- 
ing the meaning of truth in the mind 
through the existence of a transcend- 
ent truth; in the Confessions he goes 
forward and adds a certain kind of 
experience by which the soul proceeds 
to a moral wisdom where it finds 
God present and giving commands. 


Supernatural Wisdom 

B. However the true Augustinian 
wisdom is of another order; it is 
supernatural and mystical and, con- 
sequently, must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from natural wisdom. It 
is founded on the order of grace, 
known by faith, but it adds to faith 


a certain religious experience which 
accompanies charity, an experience 
that Augustine calls fruitio (the en- 
joyment of God) and describes thus: 
“To enjoy or to take delight in some- 
thing is to hold fast to it for its own 
sake.” Hence this joy is characterized 
by the motive of perfect charity ; this 
is the specific note of Augustinism ; 
philosophy is but a part of a system 
that is essentially constituted by a 
supernatural charity. 


Evidences of Grace 

1. The Confessions show clearly 
Augustine was a true mystic. In Chap- 
ter XI, he describes a grace by the 
word affectus; it is an entirely spirit- 
ual sentiment which seems constantly 
with him, and is so powerful that he 
can think only of eternal life, in con- 
trast to which his daily life seems an 
exile. Certainly his apostolate re- 
ceived much profit from such great 
mystical favors. 

2. St. Augustine’s prodigious 
apostolate could only have been sus- 
tained by a higher power flowing from 
a contemplative life. Action for him 
was the result of the interior life of 
grace. Under the influence of the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit a man arrives at 
an extremely high and supernatural 
wisdom. This is certainly one of the 
summits of Augustinism, where the 
maximum of human action coincides 
with a maximum of divine action. 

3. Another fruit of the mystic in- 
fluence of grace is a hope that is 
really a desire of heaven. It is one of 
the foundations of the monastic life. 
St. Augustine has not only had a 
great influence in the development of 
monasticism by his insistence on this 
ordination of man to eternal life, but 
he has given a plan for its proper 
organization, in his Rule and in the 
hierarchy of values outlined in the 
City of God. 

4. In this desire of heaven, authen- 
tic Augustinism finds the only 
Christian solution of the problem of 
predestination. St. Augustine himself 
has never attempted a philosophic 
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solution; he is concerned only with 
the practical, moral plane, and even 
here he does not exclude the coopera- 
tion of men, entirely necessary for the 
assurance of salvation. As for the 
theoretical problem, there is no dif- 
ficulty for the soul who loves God 
and knows that He is good, just, and 
wise. The desire for God dissipates 
the phantom that the false August- 
inians have transmitted to their fol- 
lowers. Nothing is more contrary to 
the spirit of the ama et fac quod vis 
of Augustine. The many problems 
connected with predestination should 
never take one away from a con- 
templative charity, which is funda- 
mental to an integral Christianity. 
One may seek to find a prudent 
answer, but one will find it only in 
the sphere of confidence and love, 
the proper atmosphere of a true and 
authentic Augustinism. 


Augustinism and Thomism 


We should repeat that a total and 
authentic Augustinism, le grand 
Augustinisme, while it comprises the 
substance of the primitive or historic 
Augustinism, is not to be identified 
with it. It centers about the capital 
theses, but it views them in the light 
of what is the spirit of Augustinism. 
This is the realization of the presence 
of grace as a gift of God to man, 
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by which man can turn himself to 
God. By appreciating the dynamic in- 
fluence of grace, one appreciates the 
dynamism of Augustinism and guards 
against the danger of misinterpreting 
the classic Augustinian texts which 
have had such a great influence on 
Christian thought. Jansenism pre- 
tended to be faithful to the letter ot 
Augustinism, but it neglected its 
spirit. 

In the light of all this, it can be 
seen that there need be no conflict 
between Augustinism and Thomism. 
Augustinism will always appeal more 
to a mind that prefers a naturally mys- 
tical approach. This is especially true 
in our own day for those anguished 
souls who have been led astray by 
materialism and idealism. Thomism 
and Augustinism have a similar in- 
tellectual approach, and this is most 
noticeable on the level of morality. 
Nothing is more opposed to volun- 
tarism than the Augustinian wisdom, 
on both the philosophical and on the 
supernatural and mystical planes. For 
the rest, one need only point out that 
there will always be two mentalities : 
the one with its preference for an in- 
tuitive, the other for a deductive ap- 
proach to truth. There is room for 
both ; Thomism and Augustinism will 
complement each other in satisfying 
man’s quest for Wisdom. 


THE PILTDOWN MAN 


The following interesting note by the Rev. Vittorio Marcozzi, S.J. 
arrived too late to be printed with the digest of his article, “The Origin 
of Man According to Science,’ Theology Digest, 2(1954:1), pp. 43-47: 

The solution of the enigma of the Piltdown man just recently given 
does not change the matter here expounded, because the fossils of Piltdown, 
being very problematical, were not considered in our study. 

It is to be noted that at Piltdown (England) were found fragments 
of a human skull of a modern form together with half an upper jaw and a 
canine tooth of an ape-like type. From the stratigraphy they appeared to 
be from the early Pleistocene period. But the significance of these facts 
change insofar as the fossils of a human and of a simian type were found 
together rather than separated. 

The English scientists Weiner, Oakley and Le Gros Clark demonstrated 
recently by means of fluorine and nitrogen that the fragments of the 
human skull are from the later Pleistocene, and that the upper jaw and 
the tooth are from a modern ape. They had been intentionally counterfeited 
in order to put over a trick. Cf. J. S. Weiner, K. P. Oakley and W. E. LeGros 
Clark, “The Solution of the Piltdown Problem,” Bulletin of the British 
Museum (Natural History) Geology, vol. 2, no. 3, London, 1953. 
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Franz Josef Schierse, S.J., “Der Herr ist nahe,’ Stimmen der Zeit, 153(December, 


1953), pp. 161-170. 


The Christian who considers the Advent 
liturgy finds himself to all appearances in 
a land of fable, a never-never land of bliss 
and glory utterly cut off from everyday 
life. Indeed, too attentive a study of the 
Last Things has been a fruitful source of 
religious eccentricity. It is, therefore, easy 
to be satisfied with this world and to find 
no use in daily life for thought of the next. 


Interest in the last things runs highest 
when life is thoroughly disturbed. The 
prophets rose when Israel was falling to 
its enemies. The prophetic message calls 
for action in the present time, but with the 
direction and help of God toward His great 
ends. Indeed, this earthly action is but 
a symbol of a divinely ordained future, 
the nearness of which is felt in the power 
it exerts in the present time. However, 
this glorious future is delayed by sin; 
hence the call to conversion. 


Apocalyptic View 


The apocalyptic message so popular at 
the time of Christ differs from the prophetic 
style. It reflects the troubles of the time, 
but in its weariness and pessimism it 
counsels withdrawal from them. All power 
to influence events is denied to men; every- 
thing depends upon God and man can but 
be passive in His hands. 


The eschatological school of critics raises 
the question whether Christ’s message was 
essentially that of the apocalypses of His 
day. The work of the Church in the world 


but a compromise. Certainly the New 
Testament has ties with the apocalyptic 
literature. We can explain this away, but 
then we fall into the error of a merely 
ethical Christianity. We must rather show 
that the Christian hope of the Coming is 
not false. 
Christian View 

First we notice the relativity of time— 
in the divine sight two thousand years are 
but a day. Further, the real Lord Jesus 
Christ is present in His flock to the end 
of the world, and it is precisely in this 
light that His glorious Coming is awaited. 
The realization of His presence by grace 
gives life to the hope of His coming. In 
other words, the Christian belief that “the 
Lord is near” does not signify proximity 
in time: it expresses the essential relation 
of the Christ-to-come to His flock. The 
Coming is a divine and redemptive fact 
that transcends space and time, that is 
actual at all times. 

In contrast to the apocalyptic view that 
the present is an empty, hopeless time, the 
Christian view is closer to the prophetic 
in seeing the present as a time of fulfill- 
ment. Certainly Christ is present now only 
under sacramental signs, and so He is still 
an object of hope; but He is present. 
Finally, where the apocalyptic view denies 
all value to human action, Christianity 
demands not merely personal morality, but 
effort to change the world along Christian 
lines. Through grace Christian life is a 


foreshadowing of glory to which it always 


would then reflect not Christ’s doctrine looks. 


WHO SHOULD STUDY THEOLOGY? 


From what has been said it must not be inferred that the study of 
theology is reserved to clerics alone. On the contrary, it is our belief that 
at the present moment of the disintegration of the old “sacral” Christianity 
and of the preparation for a new “lay” Christianity, it is more than ever 
necessary that the Church should see to it that a good number of her lay- 
men should not only possess a solid initiation in theology but should have a 
theological sense that is at once sure, vivifying, lucid, and penetrating. It 
may well be that the Church has need of such laymen today as she did in 
the time of St. Justin or of St. Thomas More; it may be that the 
hierarchy of the Church, which by beginning the work of Catholic Action 
has manifested in our day a great confidence in the modern layman and has 
called for his services in many pressing circumstances, will bless the efforts 
of laymen to break their long-drawn-out silence and to renew their testi- 
mony to the faith on the same level as that on which a Justin or a Thomas 
More gave his. 

Msgr. Charles Journet, The Wisdom of Faith: An Introduction to 
Theology. (Trans. by R. F. Smith, S.J.), Westminster; 
Newman Press, 1952, pp. 70-71. 





The Theology of Work 


José Todoli, O.P. 


Modern social and economic theorists would have us believe that work 
does not necessarily bring with it difficulties and fatigue ; that these are but the 
result of historical circumstances, social and economic conditions. They foresee 
a workers’ utopia where all labor is pleasant. Father Todoli in this article, 
“Teologia del Trabajo,’ Revista Espanola de Teologia, 12(October-Decem- 
ber, 1952), pp. 559-579, presents the Christian explanation of work, which 
recognizes the hardships of labor but gives them a supernatural value. 


The Christian view of work is not, 
and cannot be, distinct from the onto- 
logical concept of work. However, 
this ontological reality can be ex- 
amined not only as it is in itself but 
also in its relation to its ultimate 
cause. Christianity, in the last analy- 
sis, is but the vision of all things in 
their ultimate cause known by the 
light of reason and revelation. There- 
fore it must consider the activity of 
man in its relation to God. For God 
is the cause and foundation of all 
activity, the end to which it tends, its 
explanation and ultimate justifica- 
tion. 


Work is simultaneously a_perfec- 
tion of things (perfectio operis), and 
a perfection of the subject working 
(perfectio operantis). The perfection 
of the working agent, man, also can 
be considered under two aspects : one 
of asceticism, the acquisition of domin- 
ion over himself and the expiation 
of sins ; the other of elevation, the de- 
velopment of the major virtues that 
bring him to perfection. 


Whereas God is the first cause of 
all things, man through his work, 
which is an activity producing an 
effect, becomes a secondary cause. 
Moreover, he is the rational and free 
cause both of his own perfection and 
of the perfection which is achieved in 
things. For in creating things God 
did not give them their full perfec- 
tion; He left them in rough form, if 
one may use that expression, that 
they might be a field of activity for 
man. By his action man gives them a 


new form which is the reflection of 
his reason. He becomes the image of 
God insofar as he is a secondary 
cause and at the same time the free 
instrument of God in completing the 
task of creation. Work is thus a con- 
tinuation of the task of creation and 
man is the one who carries it on. 


Work as an Avocation 

The action of God on creatures does 
not stop with the gift of existence or 
with the preparation of a destiny 
commensurate with the natural 
powers He has given them. It also 
extends to man’s avocation, the area 
in which man must forge his destiny 
and spend the greater part of his life. 
Here, then, is another theological 
aspect of work, avocation. Father 
Vaca defines avocation as “‘a personal 
activity that discharges a social func- 
tion.”* Two factors, aptitude and 
vocation, are the foundation of avoca- 
tion. “Avocation, insofar as it is a 
social function, requires ability in the 
subject who is to carry it out: apti- 
tude. Insofar as it is a personal ac- 
tivity in which the individual finds 
satisfaction in his work: vocation.”” 
Vocation is nothing but the natural 
inclination to a particular occupa- 
tion. Natural aptitudes are a calling 
to an avocation and the manifestation 
of the will of God in the difficult 
orientation of our life. Avocation is the 
field which Providence prepares for 
us by means of a natural inclination 


1C. Vaca, O.S.A.: Guia de Almas. Avila, 
1949, 2d ed., p. 40. 
Ibid. p. 42. 
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or by means of a series of historical 
circumstances. It is in our particular 
field of work that we achieve our 
destiny. 

Hardships of Work 


Philosophers have created many 
needless problems in relating the prob- 
lem of work to the problem of pain. 
Moreover, supernaturalists have not 
seen anything in the hardship of work 
but the punishment consequent upon 
original sin. This point needs clarifica- 
tion. 

God created man in a paradise of 
delights. He gave him the superna- 
tural gift of sanctifying grace and 
other graces not due him as man. 
Among these were freedom from 
death, from sickness and ignorance, 
and from pain in work. For the first 
man before his fall, work was simply 
the expression of his spirit, a creative 
advance toward the plenitude of his 
being. With the fall these privileges 
were taken away. But, even apart 
from these privileges, work in itself 
does not necessarily imply hardship. 
It includes hardship only in the sense 
that man is a being that encounters 
resistance in himself and in the objects 
on which he works. Being flesh and 
bone, man uses up his energies at 
work. This brings with it fatigue 
and pain. 

Work includes not only physiologi- 
cal but also psychological hardship. 
For man applies his energies to things 
which oppose him not only by their 
natural inertia, but also by the very 
laws of their nature. The human will 
submits reluctantly to any kind of law 
or subjection. In view of this psycho- 
logical difficulty it is ingenuous and 
almost ridiculous to attribute all the 
hardships of work to bad organiza- 
tion or to historical circumstances, as 
some materialistic systems do. 

In addition to these two difficul- 
ties, physical and psychological, there 
is a third one that affects the manual 
laborer. The materialistic system and 
the historical concept which have con- 
sidered manual labor to be only for 


slaves and the unfortunate have made 
the laborer feel oppressed by fortune 
and by those in power. No burden is 
greater for man than one which af- 
fects his moral condition. In this dif- 
ficulty Christianity has successfully 
intervened by showing that Christ, 
the Son of God and, at the same time, 
the artisan, is the model for all men. 


Proposed Remedies 

The socialists and utopians of mod- 
ern times have judged that the hard- 
ships of work spring from something 
extrinsic to work: historical circum- 
stances, social inequalities, lack of op- 
portunity, excess of time, lack of or- 
ganization. According to them, once 
these irregularities are solved, the life 
of work will be a world of happiness. 
Doubtless this achievement would al- 
leviate the conditions of work and 
make it more humanitarian—not 
only a good idea but a strict obliga- 
tion. However, it would not solve the 
problem. 

Neither will the exaltation of aes- 
thetic and moral values wipe out 
totally the sense of affliction which 
the hardship of work produces. Mod- 
ern economic conditions demand that 
economic values be placed above aes- 
thetic considerations. However, the 
development of the moral value of 
work can do much to solve the prob- 
lem of the resistance of inert matter 
which opposes the full and free action 
of the spirit and of our own instincts. 
For man has it in his power to be a 
free agent and he is responsible for 
his actions ; he can learn to look upon 
his work as something of his own, his 
creation, a satisfying and agreeable 
task. There remains, however, the 
spiritual and transcendental sense of 
pain in work. 

The solution lies in going to the 
very source of human nature. Man 
was created by God with an obliga- 
tion of tending always, in all his acts, 
in all his works, to his perfection. God 
entrusted man with the possibility of 
discovering the laws of the universe 
and perfecting it more and more. In 
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this task of perfecting the universe he 
perfects himself. 


Asceticism 


Work is an asceticism insofar as it 
checks man’s impulses. For God has 
placed in the depths of human nature 
a number of instincts, natural inclina- 
tions furnished with sufficient power 
to assure that the individual will con- 
tinue to exist and that the human 
species will have an indefinite pro- 
longation. These impulses are subject 
to the command of reason and should 
work in accord with reason. We 
know, on the other hand, that the 
rational appetite, the human will, is 
free; that is to say, man is capable 
of acting and should act according to 
his rational nature. Man’s freedom is 
a consequence of his rationality. When 
rationality is lacking, liberty is lack- 
ing. Work has its reason for existence 
precisely in the need for asceticism, 
for ordering the impulses which are 
inherent in nature. Without this 
order there would be danger both for 
the individual and for the human race. 

Add to this the fact that man is 
bad only when he does not act in ac- 
cord with his reason. When man sins, 
he weakens in some way the forces of 
reason and will, increasing the poten- 
tiality of his lower nature for doing 
evil. Work becomes then the exercise 
of a true asceticism and a source of 
morality. For work, by which man 
puts the seal of his spirit on the mat- 
ter which surrounds him, is also the 
force which lets him dominate his in- 
stincts of inertia and concupiscence 
and make the body the docile instru- 
ment of the soul. 


Expiation 

Christianity, besides, has given an 
infinitely higher value to work, sub- 
limating the difficulty which accom- 
panies it in man by giving it the value 
of expiation and elevating it to God. 
Only by looking on work as expiation 
does man find that the hardship of 
work is changed for him into a source 
of true value and true energy. Christ 


came to restore man to friendship 
with His Father. The price of this 
restoration was His Passion and 
death. By these all men are called to 
salvation, but only those are saved 
who truly, by a real act of their will, 
incorporate themselves in Christ. Man 
will find in the physical difficulties of 
work voluntarily undertaken the nec- 
essary and proper elements for his 
own salvation. For just as man sins of 
his own free will, Christ desires that 
he freely and willingly join in this 
sacrifice that purifies and redeems. 
Thus the hardship of work comes to 
have a transcendental religious value 
which frequently converts it into the 
greatest of human joys. 


The Supernatural Social Aspect 

The human person is a social being ; 
between him and society there is a 
mutual influence. If this is true in 
the natural order, how much more so 
in the supernatural order. In the 
Gospels and in St. Paul there is no 
more familiar idea than that of the 
solidarity among the faithful who con- 
stitute one body with Christ. From 
this it follows that all human acts 
realized in the supernatural order 
have a social value. Every Christian 
knows that he is responsible for his 
acts not only before his own consci- 
ence and before God, but also before 
the society of all the faithful. More- 
over, God has offered man the oppor- 
tunity of cooperating in the work of 
the redemption. Although nothing is 
lacking in the Passion of Christ for 
the perfect redemption of all, never- 
theless God wishes all to cooperate 
freely in the application of the re- 
demption to themselves and others. 
Through incorporation in the Body 
of Christ all are joined in Christ and 
bring to completion the work of the 
redemption of all. 


Conclusion 
It is not strange then that the hard- 
ship of work becomes a source of 
energy, of sanctity, of: redemption for 
the Christian. Man’s task is to reach 
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God through his work, to contemplate 
Him, and to recognize the transcend- 
ence of his daily labor. Thus will he 
find his perfection in work, not only 
in the natural order but as a member 
of that supernatural society made up 
of all the members of Christ. The 
value of fatigue, of the pain which 
human nature carries within itself, is 
truly changed and partakes of the 
greatest of values, the value of re- 


demption which the Passion of Christ 
possesses. 

Christianity alone has been able 
to give the difficulties of work the 
greatest of values and to transform 
it into a fount of the greatest spiritual 
happiness. For Christianity sees work 
in its theological reality : the continua- 
tion of creation, the forge of all the 
moral virtues, and a cooperation in 
the divine work of the redemption. 


O. CULLMAN,§St. Peter,‘ Disciple - Apostle - Martyr 


F.-M. Braun, O.P., “L’apétre Pierre devant lexégése et histoire,’ Revue Thomiste, 


53(1953:2), Pp. 389-403. 


Oscar Cullman’s study of Peter from the 
viewpoint of evangelical theology reaches 
conclusions that are of special interest to 
Catholics. Cullman considers it certain that 
Peter had a pre-eminent position among the 
Apostles—but only as a speaker for the 
group; that Jesus founded a church—but 
not one organized like the Church of later 
times; that Peter was head of the Church— 
but only for a short time at Jerusalem; that 
Peter died a martyr at Rome—but by then 
he was no longer primate. All this depends 
upon exegetical and historical reasons that 
demand investigation. 

In spite of the fact that he questions, 
without sufficient reason, the present loca- 
tion of the “Thou art Peter” text (Matt. 
16:17-19) in the Gospel narrative, Cullman 
accepts the authenticity of the text itself, 
and he is in agreement to a certain extent 
with Catholics in its interpretation. But the 
possibility of attacks from hell and the 
power of binding and loosing show, he says, 
that Christ intended a temporal and visible 
organization for the Church. Only the su- 
perstructure was to be extended through 
time; the foundation was laid once for all 
and does not continue to exist in Peter’s 
successors. 

The earliest history of the Church is 
adduced to show the temporal limits of 
Peter’s mission as foundation. The Acts tell 
us that he directed the Church at Jerusalem 
in the early years, but by the time of the 
Council of Jerusalem (c. 50 a.d.) James 
had assumed the leadership and Paul had 
dared to rebuke Peter at Antioch. 

Fr. Braun points out, however, that at 
the Council of Jerusalem it was natural that 
James, the leader of the Jewish Christians, 
should speak first, for the problem involved 
the relations of his group to the gentile 
Christians. He merely presented a case; he 


did not give the decision. Nor does Paul’s 
rebuke demonstrate that he rejected Peter’s 
primacy; rather it shows that James and 
his emissaries who had led Peter astray 
were not recognized as having any author- 
ity over him. Furthermore, in epistles writ- 
ten after the events at Antioch Paul fre- 
quently acknowledges Peter as the “rock” 
or foundation of the Church (cf. Gal. 2:9; 
1 Cor. 1:12; etc.). 

To set limits to Peter’s role is to make 
light of the solemn tone of the Petrine text. 
In themselves and in their context these 
lines have a ring of importance; surely the 
promise of safety in the face of the assaults 
of hell implies the permanence of the rock 
of defense. Cullman claims that the Catho- 
lic fault in interpretation is to see an ab- 
stract universal where the Gospel depicts 
only a unique event with general signifi- 
cance. But can not a unique event (the 
appointment of Peter) have an enduring 
result (the continuation of his office) ? 

Cullman also relies on the argument that 
the apostolate was unique and ended with 
the Twelve; by the same token Peter’s 
function as foundation of the Church was 
unique and ended with him. Indeed, the 
personal function of the Twelve (to wit- 
ness to the Resurrection) ended with them, 
but they had successors in their offices as 
heads of churches. Nothing is clearer than 
the claim of the early leaders of the 
churches to succeed not merely to the 
apostolate, but to the ruling powers of the 
Apostles. 

This historical argument also confirms 
that Peter had successors precisely as pri- 
mate. For all the early Christian writings 
emphasize the pre-eminence of Rome, and 
they give their reasons. Peter died in that 
city and he left there successors to his 
special office. 





Christian Appraisal of Work 


Bernhard Haring, C.SS.R. 


If man is to escape being crushed by the juggernaut of technocracy, he 
must have spiritual lebensraum for worship of, and union with, God. His 
whole week can afford him moments of leisure for God, but it is on Sunday 
especially that he can enter the universe of free men, the supernatural world. 
Fr. Haring underscores the need of a prayerful use of Sunday and its lasting 
effects through the work-week. This article first appeared in Geist und 
Leben, 24(August, 1951), pp. 241-2409. 


In accordance with the will of God 
most Christians spend the largest part 
of their lives in work. Hence, the 
carrying out of our work in a Chris- 
tian way is one of our most important 
tasks. 


Work day and Sunday, labor and 
rest, activity and leisure for God are 
not irreconcilably opposed to each 
other. They look to each other as two 
poles in an ellipse striving for per- 
fection until their entrance into the 
circle of everlasting life and rest. Sun- 
day stands as the day of holy cele- 
bration for the sanctification of our 
days of work. 


Sunday observance decides 
whether work is worship of the Crea- 
tor or idolatry ; whether the worker is 
an image of God or a picture of his 
idol; whether his work is an oppres- 
sive burden or the mild yoke of 
Christ ; whether his toils remain under 
the curse pronounced against Adam 
or are a fruitful imitation of Christ. 


Worship or Idolatry 


Sunday reminds man that he is a 
worshiper. At his creation he received 
the command to sanctify the Sabbath 
with God and for His honor. By 
observing Sunday as a day of wor- 
ship man consecrates his work itself 
to God and gives expression to the 
truth that work has been enjoined 
him by God. 


If man refuses God the times set 
aside for worship and concerns him- 
self only with his work, he usurps 


God’s place and must necessarily be- 
come an idolatrous servant of the 
world of his work. In it and in its 
fruits he must seek an artificial hap- 
piness. So, in our century Sunday 
worship has been replaced by a deifica- 
tion of work along with an idoliza- 
tion of the pursuit of pleasure. 

Man’s work is never neutral. It is 
either directed to God through Sun- 
day worship prolonged in daily prayer 
or it becomes a refusal to worship 
the true God. 


Image of God or Idol 

By mastering the earth—and this 
is done by work—man proclaims his 
resemblance to God. “Then God said : 
Let us make man to our image and 
likeness: and let him have dominion 
over the fishes of the sea...” (Gen. 
1:26 ff.). Man in paradise was to 
have worked and in his work to have 
proved his resemblance to God (Gen. 
2:15). 

God in creation reveals His absolute 
supremacy and His own inner power. 
In the creativeness of work man re- 
veals himself as a reflection of God’s 
continuing creative activity. Again, 
in regulated manual and mental labor 
he expresses his mastery over himself, 
improves himself, and so brings out 
his resemblance to God. 

Through creation God is lord of all 
things. Work is man’s first and no- 
blest title to acquisition and owner- 
ship in which God, as Lord and Crea- 
tor, is reflected. However, man is re- 
minded in his work with matter, 
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whose laws set limits to his activity, 
that he is not supreme lord. But this 
will not humiliate him if in his Sun- 
day worship he always refers his 
sovereignty back to God. To be a co- 
worker with God is honorable indeed. 


The more consciously man refers 
the kingdom of his work to God, the 
more clearly he brings out his resembl- 
ance to God. Hence, the sanctified 
day of rest means worship of God’s 
dominion and a safeguarding of the 
value of human work. Moreover, as 
an incipient sharing in the holy rest 
of God, it brings out an even closer 
resemblance of man to God. In wor- 
ship, which is directed to the final 
goal, man’s resemblance to God shines 
forth more brightly than in work. 
Surely, God’s highest perfection lies, 
not in creation, but in His transcen- 
dence, in the glory of His inner life. 


The inspired writer of Genesis 
founds man’s sabbath (Heb. sabbath- 
rest) on that of God. In contrast to 
the “And there was evening and morn- 
ing” in the account of the six days 
of creation, we are told very simply 
in connection with the seventh day 
that “God rested on the seventh day 
from all his work.” (Gen. 2:2). 
God’s rest is His eternal day without 
beginning or end. 


Moses by this device emphatically 
set the Creator-God apart from primi- 
tive creation myths, according to 
which the gods are completely drawn 
into the turmoil and restlessness of 
the world. They have no “day of rest 
without evening and morning.” 


As his god, so the man! He who 
finds his be-all and end-all in his 
work will sink ever more deeply into 
the unhappiness of worldly toil. The 
modern robot, who has rejected the 
Sunday rest as an unbearable limita- 
tion of his freedom, is symbolized by 
the army of slave laborers, torn from 
house and home, to build the paradise 
of the Sunday-less worker. 


Burden or Christ’s Yoke 


As a consequence of Adam’s sin 
the burdensome character of work 
stands out (Gen. 3:17 ff.). Hence it 
is that the Sabbath rest takes on the 
added significance of making the toil 
of work bearable, and the Third Com- 
mandment becomes a social law. This 
social import of the Sabbath is re- 
peatedly emphasized in the Old Testa- 
ment. “ .. . Thy manservant and 
thy maidservant shall rest, even as 
thyself. Remember that thou also 
didst serve in Egypt (Deut. 5:14, 15; 
cf. Exod. 20 :8-10; Exod. 23 :12). The 
significance of the day of rest as a 
day of thanks for deliverance is over- 
whelmingly realized in the Sunday 
rest, where we think especially of our 
release from the slavery of sin. 


The prohibition of “servile” work 
on Sunday does not spring from a 
disdain on the part of the Church for 
manual labor but from a desire to 
protect the worker, especially the 
hired laborer. This prohibition carries 
with it the command to the employer 
to pay such wages as will allow a 
worker to live without Sunday work. 


The proper celebration of Sunday, 
more than that of the Sabbath of old, 
effects an inner transformation of the 
burdensomeness of work, which is 
now elevated by the Mass to an en- 
tirely different significance. Sunday 
is a constant reminder to each of us 
to carry the burden of his work with 
Christ and to be ready to aid others 
to carry their burden. From the Mass 
in which we participate on Sundays, 
flows the strength enabling us to take 
up our work in a spirit of sacrifice 
and to carry it out as a sanctified 
offering of repentance and reparation 
for others as well as for ourselves. 


The Christian celebration of Sun- 
day as the first day of the week 
markedly places rest and worship 
before the work-week, and in so doing 
it expresses the truth that with the 
resurrection of Christ the new era 
of an unending worship has been in- 
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augurated. !iowever, Sunday does 
not cover over the burdensome 
character of work since its high point, 
the Mass, is a celebration of the suf- 
fering and death of Christ. 


Curse or Following of Christ 


Consequent upon Adam’s sin was 
the curse placed upon work, part of 
which consists in its unproductive- 
ness and fruitlessness (Gen. 3:18). 
This holds true not only for those 
estranged from God but for the 
Christian too. However, the latter be- 
lieves in and experiences the blessing 
of the cross with its eternal fruitful- 
ness upon his work, a blessing he 
seeks every Sunday at Mass. Ani- 
mated by the intention of joining his 
work to Christ’s offering, he no longer 
labors under a curse but finds in his 
work an earnest of Christ’s glory. 


Death reveals the fruitlessness of 
unconsecrated work in its bitterest 
shape (cf. Luke 12:15 ff.). The woe 
pronounced by Christ on the rich lies 
in the very heart of work that is 
divorced from Sunday as a day of 
worship. 


A further curse besetting work con- 
sists in the moral and religious dan- 
gers, the selfishness and utilitarian- 
ism, from which the man who rejects 
the claims of Sunday worship cannot 
escape. At Mass the believer brings 
gifts to the altar, gifts free from self- 
interest, and this turning over to God 
the fruits of his work is a potent force 
against making utilitarian interests an 
absolute. 

Sunday, however, confers these 
blessings only if it is a day given 
over to God. The mere pursuit of 
excitement and pleasure does not 
avert the curse from work, nor does 
it free the fettered spirit of the 
worker. A doctor of great experience 
goes so far as to speak of a “Sunday 
neurosis” as one form of man’s flight 
from God and from himself. 

The Christian evaluation of work 
can be summarized in the concept of 
vocation, taken in the religious sense 
of the service of al! under the call and 
command of God. Only in the light of 
Sunday spent in a Christian way can 
work reach the heights of its ideal 
as a vocation. 


SUBJECTS TO BE TREATED 
IN FUTURE ISSUES 


“Many Are Called but Few Are Chosen” 
Use of the Old Testament in the Acts 
Present State of Scripture Study 
Protestantism in the New Ways 
Theological Movement in France 

The Lay Apostolate in the Fathers 

The Gift of the Holy Spirit to Christians 
The Mediation of the Blessed Virgin 
Personal and Sacramental Sanctity 

Is Leucotomy Lawful? 

Contemplative in Action 

The Grandeur of the Ritual 





ustice stindl Charity 


Jean Lacroix 


The Marxist criticism of charity as a hypocritical attempt to keep the 
festering wounds of the underprivileged from becoming gangrenous and, by so 
doing, to disguise the injustice of the system which inflicts the wounds may 
sound like a piece of soap-box rhetoric. On closer inspection, however, it may 
have a point. Jean Lacroix carefully examines this erroneous appraisal of 
charity as well as that of well-intentioned but misguided Catholics and con- 
cludes that justice is not a rival of charity but its complement.’ This article 
which originally appeared in Lumiére et Vie, 8(February, 1053), pp. 79-93, 
has since been revised and put into the second edition of M. Lacroix’ book, 
Les sentiments et la vie morale (Presses Universitaires), a part of “Initiation 
Philosophique,” a series edited by M. Lacroix. 


An apparent opposition between 
justice and charity has come to per- 
vade the whole moral and social life, 
particularly since the violent criti- 
cisms of charity in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. For example, according to 
Proudhon, justice is founded on the 
equality and the surpassing dignity 
of the human person, is identified with 
reason, and is universal; charity, on 
the other hand, has its source in 
sentiment and is restricted to the in- 
dividual. “I can be forced to die for 
my neighbor, but I cannot be obliged 
to love him,” exclaimed Proudhon. 


About the same time Renouvier 
arrived at the opinion that any 
morality based on love was caught in 
an inescapable dilemma: either men 
will be free to love when and as they 
wish, and then love will be no more 
than an undirected passion; or they 
will be forced to love, and this will be 
the worst of tyrannies. The man of 
love, who wants his neighbor’s salva- 
tion at any price, will readily use 
compulsion to assure it. It is a para- 
dox of history that as a matter of fact 
personal liberty has had more de- 
fenders who were animated by justice 
than by charity. ““Preoccupation with 
results and utility without regard for 


*Cf. related article: Stevaux, A., “Justice 
et Charité, Revue Dioscésaine de Tour- 
nai, 7(May, 1952), pp. 211-229. 


the liberty of the agent leads to the 
theory and practice of persecution, 
that is, to a search for means of trick- 
ery and violence which can procure 
a good end and bring about the good 
of men despite their desires.”’ 

While Proudhon entirely rejects 
charity, Renouvier accepts it; but it 
is a submissive love, ruled and regu- 
lated by reason. For him love is a 
matter which justice ought to inform 
at every moment. 


Inherent Error 

The error of these‘two men lies in 
the fact that they failed to analyze 
sufficiently the idea of love, which is 
something entirely different from a 
subjective impression. The Christian 
mystics have sufficiently proved that 
their love was often strongest and 
deepest in periods of dryness when 
every sensible sign of God’s presence 
had vanished. Proudhon forgot that 
he who dies for another truly loves 
him and in a sense experiences his 
love in his sacrifice. 

Though repeatedly refuted by moral 
theologians, this opposition between 
justice and charity still exists today 
in the minds of many and causes 
trouble ; basically, it is the opposition 
between charity on an _ individual 
plane and social justice. The former, 
it is said, attends to the results of 
faulty institutional structures, while 
the latter attacks their causes. 
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Marxist Criticism 

The criticism of Proudhon and Re- 
nouvier has been replaced by the 
more incisive one of Marx, who dis- 
cusses these same ideas in their his- 
torical context. Conceding that at one 
time charity was able to play an im- 
portant role when the laboring class 
could not lay the axe to the structures 
of an unjust regime, the Marxist in- 
sists that today charity is an evasion 
of the issue since it strives to make 
injustice more tolerable. According 
to M. Ribaud, Christianity for two 
thousand years has concerned itself 
with private morality, chiefly matters 
pertaining to sex, and paid little at- 
tention to crimes against humanity. 
Selfish concern with the interior life 
is used by the Christian as a pretext 
for disengaging himself from public 
life. The Marxist says that the anti- 
dote to existing hatred is not love but 
the transformation of the real world 
through justice. 

As a matter of fact there exist to- 
day among Catholics two divergent 
outlooks, drawn indeed from mutu- 
ally accepted principles but tending 
to real opposition. One group argues 
that love has nothing to do with social 
institutions, that Christ never com- 
manded us to reform society, that the 
Christian’s true role is to assuage 
the sorrows of the ever-present poor. 
Such Catholics, while generously 
giving of themselves and their posses- 
sions, can on another plane be ac- 
complices in supporting profoundly 
unjust social structures. 

The second group more or less re- 
sents such works of charity as a 
weakness in the Church. They con- 
sider themselves to be more truly 
Christian in promoting “justice” with 
unbelievers than in exercising “‘char- 
ity” with fellow Catholics. 

Certainly this rapid sketch is some- 
thing of a caricature. Nonetheless the 
two outlooks exist and present a dan- 
ger to faith and Christian life. 


Doctrinal Error Involved 

The doctrinal error, on which both 
are based, consists in considering the 
opposition between charity and justice 
as a division within the sphere of 
morality, as a distinction between two 
kinds of acts. Duties of charity are 
considered to be positive, those of 
justice negative; the former consists 
in doing good by giving of what be- 
longs to oneself, the latter in avoid- 
ing evil by giving to each what be- 
longs to him. 

An example, taken from a philoso- 
phy manual used by generations of 
students, will illustrate this matter. 
I am obliged in justice to pay 2 debt 
and my creditor has a right to demand 
payment, if necessary by force. On the 
other hand, I have a duty to give 
alms, but the poor man has no right 
to demand it nor can civil law force 
me to come to his aid. Were this not 
the case, private property would 
cease to exist; theft would be no 
more than a regaining of one’s posses- 
sions and an alms would be a type of 
restitution. This would be Commu- 
nism. 

This exposition was immediately 
followed by the following illustration. 
A special tax for the benefit of the 
poor would denature charity in 
making almsgiving a duty of justice 
and would run the risk of destroying 
the highest virtues associated with 
the freedom characteristic of charity, 
“benevolence” on the part of the rich, 
“gratitude” on the part of the poor. 


Distinction of Obligations 

In summary, obligations binding in 
justice were said to be strict obliga- 
tions, those in charity to be more gen- 
eral; though both were looked on as 
obligations, only the former could be 
pressed in court. The latter concerned 
only the individual and his relations 
to God. 

It is only fair to state that no man- 
ual nowadays explicitly upholds the 
teaching just summarized. However, 
the dangers of such a teaching, which 
still continues almost everywhere in 
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a concealed way, cannot be exagger- 
ated. The hidden but stubborn resist- 
ance to the extension of social justice 
takes its rise from a mentality colored 
by such teaching, which resents as an 
offense against Christianity any at- 
tempt to promote social justice. If in- 
dee there are duties binding in jus- 
tice on the one hand and duties in 
charity on the other, would we not 
narrow the field of charity by extend- 
ing that of justice? This complete dis- 
tinction between obligations in justice 
and obligations in charity, which to- 
gether would cover the entire field of 
morality, should be emphatically de- 
nounced and repudiated. 


Primacy of Love 

It is true that for a Christian, love 
does enjoy a privileged position, but 
for him there is no question of a 
rivalry between it and justice. To 
affirm the primacy of love is to state 
that love alone makes reality intelli- 
gible, that it is necessary to choose 
between love and a world of no mean- 
ing. Since the universe has as its 
ultimate explanation an é/an of divine 
love, being is identified in its depths 
with love. 

To identify being and love is to 
assert that humanity develops and per- 
fects itself in proportion to its love. 
Consequently, love is not merely in- 
dividual, not merely social, but cosmic 
and universal in a strict sense. The 
identification of the first and second 
commandments, of love for God and 
love for one’s neighbor, means that 
man deepens himself in being and 
truly exists in proportion to his love 
for others. If being basically is love, 
that is social union, then man’s proper 
work is to build up, to establish so- 
ciety. Ultimately, the grandeur of 
Christianity consists in affirming that 
there is only one society as there is 
but one love. 


Justice Serves Charity 
However, the establishment of a 
society full of love runs into obstacles. 
Precisely because he is created and 


limited, man finds within himself both 
love and forces resisting love. If treat- 
ed merely as a being of love, man 
will become the prey of tyranny— 
this is the truth contained in the 
criticism of Proudhon and Renouvier. 
Society with the world, with other 
men, with God, is a seat of conflict 
between being and non-being, a mix- 
ture of good and bad, and has to put 
up with struggle and hatred. Charity 
cannot immediately transfigure the 
biological, psychological, and social 
forces in man’s world which slow 
down his march toward the ideal. 
Man, therefore, must discover some 
means to bring this about, and this 
means is precisely justice. Charity, 
then, in running up against these 
forces, gives rise to justice, which 
is its indispensable instrument for 
drawing up the whole of humanity to 
itself. Justice, therefore, is not merely 
a spiritual ideal, nor is it merely 
sociological in character. It is a spir- 
ituai ideal as applied to social reality ; 
but its function is to prepare for the 
coming of love.’ Charity, inaccessible 
in its perfect form, manifests its reality 
by permeating the many uncontrolled 
forces and raising them gradually to 
its own unity by means of law. 


Force and Weakness of Justice 


The role of justice is thus ex- 
plained, its necessity but also its in- 
sufficiency, for it is not the ideal 
itself. Certainly, it implies striving for 
union and order, but it only unites 
men, by dividing them. Justice pre- 
pares the way for love as the Old 
Testament prepares for the New. 


Justice has value only through the 
presence within itself of charity. In 
his daily work the man of justice is 
in danger of forgetting the inspiration 
of love without which his actions 
would soon become meaningless. 
Hence, the necessity of those whom 
we can call “witnesses to charity.” 
Their role is not to promote justice 
directly ; however, without them, all 
justice among men would soon dis- 
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appear. Christians should never for- 
get that they are called to give heroic 
testimony to charity. This can be done 
just as well by promoting justice in 
the political and economic spheres as 
by bringing love into all social rela- 
tions. 


These seemingly abstract considera- 
tions show the way to avoid two com- 
plementary errors: charity without 
justice leads to the distortion of real- 
ity; justice without charity quickly 
becomes hardened. We can see more 
clearly now why it is foolish to con- 
sider duties of charity as positive and 
those of justice as negative. Certainly, 
charity is positive, but in a much 
deeper sense than usually understood ; 
it is being and establishes us in being. 
As for justice, it is both negative and 
positive: negative insofar as it is op- 
posed to strife and war; positive in- 
sofar as, serving as the tool of love, it 


unceasingly strives to bring the hu- 
man community closer to a commu- 
nity of love. Hence, those who work 
for justice give authentic witness to 
charity. 


What lapses of Christians, what 
lack of comprehension among their 
adversaries could have led to those 
denunciations of Christianity cited 
above? As if Christianity shrank from 
reality, because reality is social, and 
as if it were concerned solely with 
private morality! 

In these troubled days when the 
Christian conscience is in danger of 
losing its proper character, we must 
recall that there are many ways of 
testifying to charity and that the 
truest way in the economic and 
political world is to promote justice. 
The Christian conscience is perverted 
both by those who live and think as 
though the only task today were the 
reform of social structures and those 
who, forgetful of social justice and 
disdainful of politics, effectively make 
charity an individual affair, and thus 
destroy it. A theology and a type of 
preaching that would recall all the 
dimensions of charity would seem to 
be particularly necessary teday. The 
Christian’s first duty is to understand 
what he believes about charity and to 
bear witness to it. 


MARIAN YEAR AND “CULT OF MARX” 


Hungary’s chief Communist theorist . . . has warned that the Marian 
Year must be suppressed in that country, otherwise “the cult of Mary 
would in the end prevail over the cult of Marx and Lenin.” 

A dispatch in the Standard, Catholic weekly in Dublin, quoted from a 


speech it says Joseph Revai, head of the propaganda section of the Hun- 
garian Communist central committee, gave in Budapest at a meeting of 
cultural workers. 

“If we should allow,” the paper quotes Revai, “the Catholic reac- 
tionary and conservative elements to carry out in Hungary’s countryside, 
without any restrictions and interference, their program of special devo- 
tion to the Virgin Mary, the cult of Mary would in the end prevail over 
the cult of Marx and Lenin and medieval superstition would again win a 
victory over the minds of Hungarian youth. 

“The revival of the faith during the Marian Year will be more danger- 
ous to Communist rule than a fleet of superbombers from the capitalist 
world.” 

The paper reports that in Czechoslovakia the Communist Minister 
of Education, Zdenek Nejedly, has ordered all school principals to deliver 
at least two special lectures to each class explaining “the dangers of the 
cult of Mary to the people’s democratic government.” 

Mission Bulletin, 6(February, 1954), p. 166. 





Papal Teaching on Vocational Grouping 


J. M. Laureys, S.J. 


Few topics in the last decade had as great prominence in the writings of 
Catholic social philosophers and sociologists as that of the reorganization of 
the social economy in accordance with principles enunciated in the two great 
encyclical letters Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno. Pius XII, while 
not issuing as comprehensive documents as these two, has nonetheless time and 
again insisted upon the urgent need for a reform in economic institutions. He 
has, moreover, in his occasional messages elucidated the immortal works of 
Leo XIII and Pius XI in the light of modern needs. This article is a sum- 
mary of Pius XII’s thought. American social philosophers and sociologists 
refer to the movement in this country as the Industry Council Plan. Although 
the term is not used, this article lays down the foundation stones of the I.C.P. 
The article first appeared in Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 75( May, 1953), 
pp. 408- 511, under the title, “Enseignement pontifical et organisation profes- 


sionnelle.” 


Since Quadragesimo Anno (1931) 
the social doctrine of the Church has 
not been made the object of further 
systematic teaching under the form 
of an encyclical letter. However, in no 


preceding pontificate has this doctrine 
been developed and expressed as it has 
been since the elevation of Pope Pius 
XII. His many messages and allocu- 
tions have given us a social teaching 
of great thoroughness. 


Vocational Bodies 


Our intention is not to make a 
synthesis of the social thought of 
Pope Pius XII as it has developed in 
the years of his pontificate. We in- 
tend, instead, to give some considera- 
tion to a point of great importance, 
one which has not always been suf- 
ficiently considered. It deals with the 
occupational grouping of society. Al- 
ready, in Quadragesimo Anno, Pope 
Pius XI insisted on the necessity of 
reconstructing “vocational” groups. 

To the disorders of class struggle 
and increased state intervention Pius 
XI opposed the reality of work in 
common and of a vocational grouping 
in this work. He stated that an eco- 
nomic order, if it wishes to remain 
human, must be able to establish 
permanent economic institutions. 


Liberalism has failed to recognize 
the social aspect of private property 
and also of vocational activity, whose 
very exercise, as Pius XI says, creates 
“a state of solidarity among all per- 
sons of the same vocational specialty.” 

Moreover, when some men organize 
in their own occupations, others 
should do the same. Then these vari- 
ous vocational groups should be joined 
to each other, thus bringing about a 
social solidarity of all vocational en- 
terprises. If digging coal, for example, 
is a man’s occupation, he has a right 
to demand that others be preparing for 
him food, machines, clothes, and other 
necessities of life. In supplying his 
neighbor with fuel by his own labor, 
he may rightly expect his neighbor 
to labor also in providing other neces- 
sities of life. The vocational groups, 
therefore, are bound to each other by 
essential rights and duties. It is this 
fact which makes the Pope proclaim 
that the principle of union, or solidar- 
ity, for all the occupations is the com- 
mon good, to which all must tend by 
the coordination of their efforts. 

Pius XI insists, therefore, on the 
establishment of vocational bodies. 
They combat both liberalism, which 
deprecates solidarity to exalt individu- 
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ality, and socialism, which recognizes 
only the solidarity of classes. 


Statements of Pius XII 

Indeed, Pope Pius XII, in his state- 
ments concerning the social doctrine 
of his great predecessor, continually 
returns to the remedies for such social 
disorders as the atomizing of social 
life, the antagonism between classes, 
and the excessive intervention of the 
state. Though he has not issued a 
comprehensive document on this mat- 
ter, he has referred time and time 
again to Quadragesimo Anno for the 
principles of social peace and order. 

On June 1, 1941, the Pope com- 
memorated the 50th anniversary of 
Rerum Novarum and the 10th of 
Quadragesimo Anno by urging Chris- 
tians to begin the reforms suggested 
by these documents and to restore the 
social order: “Do not let die in your 
midst and fade away the insistent call 
of the social encyclicals, that voice 
which indicates to the faithful in the 
supernatural regeneration of mankind 
the moral obligation to cooperate in 
the arrangement of society and es- 
pecially of economic life.” 


Among his very first acts, the 
encyclical Sertum Laetitiae to the 
bishops of the United States (Nov. 
1, 1939), the Pope wrote, speaking of 
labor unions and other such associa- 
tions: “But to unions of this kind, 
which in past centuries have procured 
immortal glory for Christianity, and 
for the professions an untarnishable 
splendor, one cannot everywhere im- 
pose an identical discipline and struc- 
ture, which therefore can be varied to 
meet the different temperaments of 
the people and the diverse circum- 
stances of time. 


“But let the unions in question 
draw their vital force from principles 
of wholesome liberty. Let them take 
their form from them, take their form 
from the lofty rules of justice and 
honesty, and conforming themselves 
to these norms let them act in such a 
manner that in their care for the inter- 


ests of their class they violate no 
one’s right ; let them continue to strive 
for harmony and respect the common- 
weal of civil society.” 


Vocational groups must be founded 
by the free initiative of the interested 
parties. To them belongs “the right 
to confer on their organization the 
structure that they believe to be the 
most apt for attaining their ends.” 
(Letter of Msgr. Montini to the 
Italian Social Week, September, 
1951). In June, 1941, Pope Pius XII 
noted “that the duty (and the corre- 
sponding right) to work is imposed 
and granted to the individual in the 
first place by nature and not by so- 
ciety, as if man were merely a servant 
or functionary of the community. 
Whence it follows that the duty and 
the right of organizing the work of 
the people applies, above all, to those 
who are directly interested : employers 
and workers.” To these men, there- 
fore, belongs the right to establish the 
solidarity which unites them in work 
and through work. 


It is not, then, simply a sentimental 
attitude of collaboration which should 
exist between employers and workers. 
The necessity of vocational groups is, 
in fact, the consequence of a profound 
reality long misunderstood, which, 
insofar as it affects the conscience of 
men and influences their organiza- 
tions, contributes to the better inter- 
ests of all. 


The Pope’s insistence on vocational 
organizations (wherein workers and 
employers are united by reason of 
joint contributions to a given in- 
dustry) is founded on the conviction 
that it serves the best interests of 
each: “Thanks to this harmonious 
coordination and cooperation, to this 
more intimate union of work with 
other economic factors, the worker 
will come to find in his activity a 
calm gain sufficient for his mainte- 
nance and that of his family, a true 
satisfaction for his spirit, and a power- 
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ful stimulant for his perfection” 
(March 11, 1945). 

This solidarity does not, however, 
hinder the workers from seeking their 
own betterment, provided only that 
their efforts be “loyal, that is to say, 
not of the kind to arouse class hatred, 
but conducted to guarantee to the 
_ working class sure and stable condi- 
tions, which the rest of the people al- 
ready enjoy” (Aug. 15, 1945—ad- 
dress given to the Italian workers). 
The Pope insists also on the impor- 
tance of the sense of responsibility 
which this “higher unity” will bring 
to the workers. In March, 1949, he 
congratulated the Bureau Interna- 
tional de Travailles for their careful 
efforts “in the matter of perfecting 
the technique, the organization of 
work, and the personal relations be- 
tween the different collaborators in 
each occupational group, the raising 
of the responsibility of each in the 
execution of their common job, etc. 
These are the questions which, as 
such, are connected with Christian so- 
cial doctrine.” In a letter to Msgr. 
Cardyn in 1949, the Pope states that 
“the working class is called upon to 
assume today responsibilities which 
it never knew in the past.” 


Position of the Worker 

Another point on which the Pope 
insists is the position of the worker 
in the national economy. The worker 
is not simply a passive force sold to 
business ; he is a subject of economic 
activity possessing as much right to 
this position as the manufacturer. 
“Far from being the object and, as it 
were, a passive element in social life, 
man is and must remain, its subject, 
its foundation, and its end” (Christ- 
mas, 1944). “Owners of businesses 
and workers are not irreconcilable 
antagonists. They are cooperators in 
a common job. They eat, so to speak, 
at the same table, since they partici- 
pate, in the last analysis, in the net 
and total product of the national 
economy. Each one earns his income, 
and, from this point of view, their 


mutual relations place neither one at 
the service of the other” (May 7, 
1949), 

The Pope’s conception of the rela- 
tionships between owners and work- 
ers stresses constantly the necessity 
of mutual cooperation. The vocational 
groups which he advocates would 
concretize this relationship. “It is 
undeniable that the salaried worker 
and the employer are equally sub- 
jects, not objects, of the economy of a 
people. There is no question of deny- 
ing this equality ; it is a principle that 
social politics has already asserted 
and that a politics organized on the 
occupational plane will assert even 
more” (June 3, 1952). 


Nationalization 

Vocational groups of workers and 
employers, therefore, offer the worker 
the structure necessary for exercising 
his responsibilities as a worker with- 
out exposing the national economy to 
the many dangers of nationalization. 
As early as March 11, 1945, the Pope 
made these statements to the Italian 
workers : 

“As to the democratization of the 
economy, it is no less menaced by 
monopoly, the economic despotism of 
an anonymous conglomeration of 
private capital, as by the overwhelm- 
ing force of organized multitudes, 
disposed to use their power to the 
detriment of justice and of the rights 
of others.” : 

The Pope continues : “The moment 
has come to abandon empty phrases 
and to think with the encyclical 
Quadragesimo Anno of a new or- 
ganization of the productive forces of 
the people. That is to say that, beyond 
the distinction between employers and 
employees, men must know how to 
discern and recognize this higher 
unity which unites all those who col- 
laborate in production . . . May this 
solidarity extend itself to all the 
branches of producticn . . . May it 
open to the working classes the way 
which leads to the honorable acquisi- 
tion of their part of the responsibility 
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in the functioning of the national 
economy.” 

Speaking to a French social meet- 
ing, July 10, 1945, the Pope said: 
“We consider that the institution of 
associations or of corporative unities 
in all the branches of the national 
economy will be much more advan- 
tageous [than nationalization] for the 
end that you pursue, more advantage- 
ous, at the same time, for the better 
yield of business . . . Moreover, there 
is no doubt that, in the actual circum- 
stances, the corporative form of so- 
cial life, and especially of economic 
life, favors Christian doctrine con- 
cerning the person, the community, 
work, and private property.” 


Organic Order 


The frequent statements of the 
Holy Father on the different applica- 
tions of this theme of vocational 
groups indicate the safe orientation 
given by the doctrinal authority of 
the Church, an orientation which is, 
moreover, suggested by the present 
hour and which is imposed by the 
demands of morality. As the Pope 
told the Austrian Catholics in his 
radio message of September 13, 
1952: “The struggle of the classes 
must be supplanted by the institution 
of an organic order joining owners 
and workers.” 

Despite the great emphasis placed 
by the Pope on occupational group- 


~ 


ing, there are many obstacles which 
retard its realization. Some of these 
obstacles come from the owners, 
others from workers. 


To speak only of the owners, many 
seem to retain a nostalgia for economic 
liberalism and to remain violently 
hostile to any discipline. Others are 
indifferent and imagine that, as long 
as everything keeps moving in their 
business, there is no need to worry 
about social problems. 


It seems quite likely that, if the 
owners would give themselves the 
time to think of social problems with 
a little serenity, they would not hesi- 
tate to change their defensive complex 
towards workers’ organizations and 
would lift themselves from the state 
of indifference. They would under- 
stand that, if they would resolutely 
take the initiative in collaboration, 
they would suppress many obstacles 
which hinder the institution of this 
vocational order recommended by the 
Sovereign Pontiff. 


Is it solely a question of decision on 
their part ? Certainly not! There must 
be an equally great amount of virtue, 


and it is not without reason that 
Quadragesimo Anno conditions the 
restoral of the social order on the 
reform of morals. “Otherwise,” the 
encyclical tells us, “all efforts will be 
vain and they will build, not on the 
rock, but on moving sand.” 


THE DIGNITY OF THE PERSON 


It is as if everything had conspired to make more difficult for men 
and Christians the preservation of their personal dignity, nay, even to make 
it impossible. The technique and industry of advertising, of propaganda, 
of the wireless and of the cinema, allow the mind scarcely any longer to 
find repose. From the first they bar the entrance to inner recollection. A 
type of person comes into being who cannot bear to be alone even an hour 
with himself or with his God. Industrialization, which surrenders the in- 
dividual to work and industry, is almost intruding its method upon agricul- 
ture. Social life is characterized by the highly complex dependence of 
individuals, and the individual family upon public authority, upon technical, 
economic and social controls, upon centralization and organization. City 
life determines even more relentlessly the form of human existence, what 
time the individual is unendingly swallowed up by the mass. 

His Holiness Pope Pius XII, “Restoring the Dignity of the Person,” 

The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 81( January, 1954), p. 62. 
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the narrow sense; (2) other infalli- 
ble papal pronouncements or deci- 
sions, meaning ex cathedra defini- 
nitions in the broad acceptation, 
which would include dogmatic facts 
and events (as in the matter of can- 
onizations) and theological conclu- 
sions, in so far as these are not to be 
classified with truths of faith proper ; 
and (3) merely authentic or non-in- 
fallible teachings of the pope. All 
agree, moreover, that the infallibility 
of the second group was not defined 
by the Vatican Council. 


Furthermore, all theologians are at 
one that, conformably to canon 1323, 
par. 3, nothing is to be taken as ex 
cathedra in: the restrictive meaning 
unless it is manifestly so; also that 
the infallibility of the pope is not lim- 
ited to strict dogmas (i.e., ex cathedra 
definitions in the narrow sense) but 
extends to other matters so connected 
with dogma proper that dogma with- 
out the other would be endangered. 
Lastly, all concede that while encycli- 
cals as a rule contain only authentic 
pronouncements, they may be, and 
in fact have been, employed by popes 
for ex cathedra definitions of either 
kind. 


Disagreements 


The only point in debate, then, is 
whether encyclicals may or do con- 
tain other infallible teachings which 
are to be assigned to the pope’s or- 
dinary teaching authority, as Sala- 
verri holds, or whether all infallible 
teachings in the encyclicals are sim- 
ply to be taken as ex cathedra defi- 


nitions of one kind or the other, and 
so to be assigned to his extraordinary 
teaching authority. As already re- 
marked, the evidence from the Vati- 
can Council and its acts, as well as 
from canon 1323 of the Code, would 
seem to leave little doubt that the 
latter alternative should be followed. 
Thus it would be better not to speak 
of infallible teachings in connection 
with the pope’s ordinary teaching 
authority. 


The disagreement is more or less 
verbal in regard to the fact that what 
some construe as ex cathedra defini- 
tions, the Salaverri school also re- 
gards as infallible teachings but at- 
tributes them to the pope’s ordinary 
teaching authority. Both would ad- 
mit the infallibility of the teachings 
in point. But with respect to the 
binding force of such papal teachings 
—admittedly infallible but whose 
ground or basis of infallibility is dis- 
puted—there would be a real differ- 
ence between the two schools. The 
teachings in question, even when per- 
taining to formally revealed truths, 
do not come within the scope of pa- 
pal infallibility either as defined by 
the Vatican Council or as understood 
by its deputation on faith unless they 
are taken as ex cathedra definitions 
of the first or the second kind re- 
spectively, and not merely as infalli- 
ble teachings of the pope’s ordinary 
teaching authority. In short, if taken 
in the latter sense, their infallibility 
is neither defined by the Council nor 
acknowledged by its deputation on 
faith. 


THE POWER OF THE CHURCH 


. . . The power of the Church is not bound by the limits of “matter 
strictly religious,” as they say, but the whole matter of the natural law, its 


foundation, its interpretation, its application, so far as their moral aspects 


extend, are within the Church’s power. 


from Pius XII, “Magnificate Dominum” 





